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T he largest strike of local government 
workers in 23 years has been jointly 
called by the TGWU, GMB and 
Unison for July 17. Up to 1.2 million work¬ 
ers could be involved. The timing nicely 
coincides with Gordon Brown’s spend¬ 
ing review and could prove embarrass¬ 
ing for the government. 

This is the latest in a growing number 
of disputes across several unions. Me¬ 
dia pundits at the BBC and in papers 
such as The Guardian and The Times are 
referring back to the last national strike 
by council workers during the ‘winter of 
discontent’ that helped to destabilise the 
Labour government in 1978-79. Whilst 
the historical context is different and the 
proposed action has at this stage neither 
the depth nor breadth of what occurred 
then, it is nevertheless a highly signifi¬ 
cant event. 

The one-day action is over a national 
pay claim and London weighting allow¬ 
ance. Despite votes in all three unions 
for a strike - overwhelming in the case of 
the TGWU - there is little active partici¬ 
pation by the rank and file. There are 
undoubted rumblings, but workers re¬ 
main largely passive, still following be¬ 
hind their bureaucratic leaderships. So, 
in the absence of any significant rank and 
file militancy, the initiative for this dispute 
is almost entirely top-down. 

For the BBC we have ‘moderate’ 
union bureaucrats “looking 
over their shoulders at the left 
wing”. Peter Mandelson too 
blames the unions’ left wing for 
becoming too uppity. A 
number of election successes 
for the left, moves to democra¬ 
tise the political funds and 
question the relationship be¬ 
tween unions and New La¬ 
bour - all this and 
agitation for action are 
said to be exerting pres¬ 
sure on normally ‘sen¬ 
sible’ trade union 
leaders. 

Well, there is 
some truth here, 
but not the whole 
truth. This narrow 
and me- 
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many on the left with their equally nar¬ 
row and mechanical analysis: left ad¬ 
vance, right counter-offensive. Reality is 
much more complex and dynamic. The 
characterisations, ‘left’ and ‘right’, can be 
useful, but they do not reveal all we need 
to know. 

However, for now let us look at the 
right wing. Yes, we have seen a counter¬ 
offensive - bureaucratic manoeuvring at 
union conferences, TUC interference in 
elections, closure of branches, stifling 
and delaying of debate, refusals to act 
on democratic decisions, anti-democratic 
coups and so on. But there is also a sub¬ 
tler side to the counteroffensive - initiat¬ 
ing actions in order to control them and 
constrain the left, posing militant to fool 
the workers (and some on the left) or un¬ 
dermine left influence, incorporating the 
left into the union bureaucracy - in the 
60s this was an art form. 

In addition to this counter-action 
against the left, the right has sought to 
run the unions as businesses, hoping in 
this way for survival and growth. Facing 
up to reality though, it has become very 
clear that interminable leaflets offering 
cheap loans do not recmit members. Fol¬ 
lowing the success of the move away 
from a service to an organising culture 
in unions in the USA and Australia, the 
TUC here began to research a return to 
an organising approach to trade union¬ 
ism. 

Then there are the pleadings, threats 
and actions even of the likes of Monks 
against an aggressive anti-working class, 
pro-big business Blairite agenda, a han¬ 
kering after the good old days when 
unions had influence on Labour policy. 

On the left we have a number of indi¬ 
viduals with no strong allegiance to a 
party or group who have got themselves 
elected to prominent positions. Some 
remain worthy of support, continuing to 
fight for workers; others have suc¬ 
cumbed to the pressures of office and the 
needs of the bureaucracy. Then there are 
broad left formations, whose orientation 
has largely been to influence policy 
through resolutions at branches, regions 
and national conferences; get delegates 
to promote these resolutions; act as an 
election machine for getting ‘lefts’ into 
positions in the bureaucracy; and tail 
spontaneous struggles in the manner of 
cheerleaders. Mired in the unthinking, 
undemocratic tradition of most left 
groups, they have been largely preoccu¬ 
pied with the machinery of the unions 
and its existing structures. 

To a large extent the successes of the 
left have been over the heads of the rank 
and file - and so are partial, fragile and 
prone to rightwing counter-attack. Left 


activists who are brought up to follow 
‘the tine’ substitute for the rank and file 
until something happens that actually 
involves the masses. Then most are at a 
loss as to how to engage with ordinary 
workers - who do not just follow ‘the tine’. 
Here the inexperience, lack of strategic 
foresight and tactical inability of a left 
with no real roots in the class opens the 
door to serious blunders. 

One such blunder was the recent se¬ 
ries of strikes by London Unison over 
London weighting. The damage done is 
reflected in the ballot results for national 
strike action - the ‘yes’ in Unison only 
just scraped through with 56.4%, com¬ 
pared to 66% for the GMB and 80% for 
the TGWU. Under normal circum¬ 
stances you might have expected the 
largest majority in Unison. I do not have 
a regional breakdown of the result, but I 
suspect that the Unison vote in London 
collapsed. Even now many on the left in 
Unison are still trying to say, ‘We 
showed the way’. A line too far, I think. 
The London action petered out because 
Unison - to hearty left cheers - rushed 
into hasty action unilaterally, without 
winning the support of other public sec¬ 
tor unions for a united fight. 

The rank and file, though stirring, re¬ 
main largely passive, fragmented and 
lacking in confidence. Militancy is ten¬ 
tative. Our strategy must take account of 
this reality and overcome weaknesses by 
building unity and confidence in prac¬ 
tice. We must ensure that July 17 is a 
success and work carefully to build up 
support for the necessary escalation in 
order to win the dispute. 

The struggle must be politicised: de¬ 
spite Blair’s ‘nothing to do with us’ atti¬ 
tude, it is clear that we are not just taking 
on the local authorities, with their pitiful 
three percent ‘offer’, but the government 
with its spending limits. We have the op¬ 
portunity once again to pose the ques¬ 
tion of the union political funds - why 
should we automatically fund a party 
whose leaders will be working - at first 
behind the scenes, later openly - to de¬ 
feat our claim. 

Rank and file movements across un¬ 
ions have to be built, and broad lefts must 
subordinate left unity to working class 
unity. Struggles need to be coordinated, 
analysed and generalised, lessons 
learned. Long, patient work that requires 
discipline, programmatic vision and or¬ 
ganisation. 

The June 29 Socialist Alliance trade 
union conference voted to set up SA 
networks in every union. This must now 
be made a reality, but is especially urgent 
in the three unions concerned • 

Alan Stevens 
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AWL economism 

As a recent member of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, perhaps you can clarify 
some questions that have been exercis¬ 
ing myself and the bright young things 
(I am not young, and only intermittently 
blight, sadly). We work with you on joint 
initiatives such as round Marxism 2002 
and the euro. Sometimes there seems an 
enormous gulf of political culture, history 
and class orientation. At other times 
there seems less dividing us than there 
is internally within the AWL - on the euro, 
for example. 

So what do you mean when you call 
us ‘economists’? My understanding is 
Lenin used this term to describe those 
who believed that the economic strug¬ 
gle would spontaneously evolve into 
political struggle, without the conscious 
intervention of revolutionaries. Have I 
got it wrong? I don’t know anyone in the 
AWL who subscribes to that view. But 
you seem to mean something different 
by it - any intervention in the economic 
struggles of the working class. Hence 
what I mean by the huge gap in political 
culture. If we don’t even mean the same 
tilings when we use the same words, how 
are we going to talk to each other? 

You appear to believe that the AWL is 
riven by a ‘fault-line’ between the 
‘politicals’ and the ‘economists’. Now 
my understanding of a fault-line is that 
you really want to decide which side of it 
you're on before it moves apart irrevo¬ 
cably. Here’s my problem: on which side 
of the line do I belong? On the one hand, 
I think one of the strengths of the AWL 
is its working class orientation, its con¬ 
cern to do long-term, patient work in the 
unions and working class communities, 
to build an organic base there. Does that 
make me an economist? On the other, the 
immediate precipitating issue for me join¬ 
ing was supremely ‘political’ - Septem¬ 
ber 11 and the bombing of Afghanistan. 
Only the AWL (I didn’t know of the 
CPGB’s existence at that point) put for¬ 
ward what I considered an independent 
working class perspective (No to the 
war; no to the Taliban). Similarly with Is¬ 
rael/Palestine and now the euro. 

Is the euro political or economist? And 
do the differences run along the fault-line 
or across it? I don’t know who is sup¬ 
posed to represent the two sides. Mark 
Osborn and Jill Mountford are the sup¬ 
posed economists, but who’s on the 
other side? Martin Thomas? But he’s Mr 
Median AWL (sorry, Martin, it’s true). 
Sean Matgamna? Cathy Nugent? And 
where does Solidarity stand on the line? 
Straddling it? First one side, then the 
other? 

Gerry Byrne 

email 

Union link 

Your position on the complete disaffilia¬ 
tion of the unions from New Labour is, I 
believe, entirely correct. I write as a mem¬ 
ber of the Socialist Workers Party. Social¬ 
ist Alliance and an activist within the 
Communication Workers Union. 

Within a CWU context, the motion 
calling for disaffiliation from New Labour 
at our recent conference was shown to 
be a step too far at this stage and was 
tactically naive. Whilst there is some rank 
and file support for immediate disaffilia¬ 
tion, as yet there is not enough to ensure 
we reach this goal. Had it not been for 
other motions (passed) which called for 
severe reductions in donations, the un¬ 
ion leadership would have used the de¬ 
feat of the disaffiliation motion as a big 
stick with which to beat the left, both 
within and outside of the union. The real 
winners would have then been New La¬ 
bour. 

As it is, the CWU has sent a clear 
message to its members, as have other 


unions, that disaffiliation could be an 
actual future prospect, should the rela¬ 
tionship with New Labour not improve, 
or indeed degenerate even further. 

It was interesting to me that those most 
vociferous in calling for complete disaf¬ 
filiation, including the movers of the 
motion, are either members or past mem¬ 
bers of the Labour Party and not part of 
any organisations of the left! Perhaps this 
is due to their greater sense of betrayal 
now that it is apparent to them that New 
Labour cannot be reformed from within 
to become a party of the working class 
and never has been. 

Fran Choules 
email 

Hopeless 

So the silly Swappies (SWP) have now 
taken over the Socialist Alliance. This is 
clearly very bad news. The Swappies will 
feed off the SA, use it only to recruit for 
themselves and generally take it nowhere 
fast. 

The CPGB and others calling for an S A 
party and a paper are pissing in the wind, 
as the Swappies will not let this happen. 
You might as well propose living on Ve¬ 
nus for all the practical effect it will have. 
Anyone who has ever had anything to 
do with SWP knows what a completely 
clueless and upper-middle class bunch 
of posers they are. 

One anecdote will suffice. A friend of 
mine worked at the BBC. A Swappie was 
active in the union. He called himself Bill, 
lived in the East End and had a quite 
convincing working class accent. It turns 
out that Bill’s father was a professor of 
divinity at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Swappies have a party membership book 
called Speak prole and learn working 
class accents at evening classes - ‘ain’t’, 
‘awright’, etc. This is the only relation¬ 
ship the SWP has to the working class. 
It is pathetic and offensive. 

Ditto in smaller amounts Workers 
Power and all the other pitiful little left 
groupings. The only left organisation 
with any understanding of or member¬ 
ship from the working class is the Social¬ 
ist Party. Unfortunately they are led by 
Taaffe, a fairly clueless old duffer, who is 
clearly over the hill, and Walsh, who 
seems to have stepped straight out of the 
Oxbridge debating society. 

They told us how the euro would 
never happen, expelled an organisation 
of a thousand in Pakistan, favouring in¬ 
stead the true party of some seven or 
eight. They are both obsessed with the 
notion that ‘Labour’ is a dirty word and 
use this mad dogma to destroy the inter¬ 
national. Neither of them were ever demo¬ 
cratically elected by anybody, but they 
will remain in charge for as long as they 
feel like it. 

Frankly it all seems quite hopeless at 
the moment. 

Geoff Dennis 

email 

SA independents 

Pete Weller and Pete Webster’s report of 
the independents’ conference is a good 
reflection of the debates. Why does your 
headline make assertions that are not 
included in that report? For example: “... 
in the Socialist Alliance they have no 
perspectives other than moaning about 
the SWP being a majority.” This is sim¬ 
ply not the case: there were many posi¬ 
tive and non-sectarian proposals put 
forward. 

The Weekly Worker has much to be 
applauded for. Slagging off fellow com¬ 
rades in this ill informed maimer damages 
that reputation. 

Phil Pope 

email 

Kiwi alliance 

An Anti-Capitalist Alliance has recently 
been formed in New Zealand, by two 
small left groups: the Workers Party 


(which publishes a fortnightly called The 
Spark) and the group around Revolution 
magazine. 

While having substantial differences 
over historical questions - the WP is a 
pro-Mao group, while the Revolution 
circle is hostile to Stalin and Mao - the 
two groups have found a substantial 
field of agreement in contemporary world 
and NZ politics. 

The ACA was formed as an explicitly 
revolutionary alliance, to stand candi¬ 
dates in the NZ elections which are now 
to take place early, on July 27. However, 
the two participating groups have found 
common ground sufficient to consider a 
number of other joint initiatives and to 
maintain the ACA after July 27 to carry 
forward these projects. 

In New Zealand, under proportional 
representation, a party which signs up 
500 financial members becomes eligible 
for the party vote. This means the name 
of the organisation appears on all ballot 
papers throughout the country. In the first 
few weeks, the ACA signed up over 100 
people and we intend to work to reach 
the 500 figure for the next elections, in 
2005. 

In the meantime, we are running a slate 
of four candidates in the three main cit¬ 
ies, with a particular focus on working 
class areas hard hit by the ‘new right’ 
policies pursued by the bourgeois La¬ 
bour Party in the 1980s and its National 
Party successor in the 1990s. Modest as 
this is, it amounts to the largest left elec¬ 
toral intervention in several decades. 

Several left groups chose not to par¬ 
ticipate in the formation of the ACA. 
Several others were not invited, as we did 
not wish to be swamped by left- 
reformism. None of the Trotskyist and 
Maoist groups have called for a vote for 
the ACA, preferring the capitalist NZ 
Labour Party, the social democratic Alli¬ 
ance (which appears on its last legs) or - 
in the case of the British S WP’s local faith¬ 
ful followers - the Greens! 

Philip Ferguson 
Revolution 

Support England 

I think John Dove is unfair to John Reid 
(Letters, July 4). Surely Reid’s argument 
was that supporting other nation’s na¬ 
tionalism against English nationalism 
does nothing to resolve the problem of 
national prejudice in sport ( Weekly 
Worker June 27). 

While he admits he supports England 
at football, I am sure he would deny sup¬ 
porting imperialism, racism, chauvinism, 
pig-ignorant behaviour and yob vio¬ 
lence. I expect he campaigns actively 
against all these things, as many football 
fans do. Sport is an important aspect of a 
great many people’s lives and it is where 
their sense of national identity, to a large 
extent, is constructed. 

The love that people have for the place 
where they have grown up is natural and 
universal, and not something that any¬ 
one need feel ashamed of. Rather they 
should have good cause to be proud of 
it. We need to be politically engaged in 
this process and not leave it to The Sun 
and Daily Mail to define our national 
identity - lest they do construct an iden¬ 
tity that we are ashamed of. 

On air optimistic point, I have seen no 
reports of bad behaviour by English fans 
in Japan, nor for that matter the fans of 
any other nation. Tourism has shrunk 
the world and ordinary people go every¬ 
where and usually get on well and un¬ 
derstand each other. International 
football is part of a developing world 
culture that can be dominated by the 
working class. 

Phil Kent 
London 

House prices 

Britain’s biggest mortgage lender, the 
Halifax, recently reported the biggest 
monthly rise in house prices since its 


records began 19 years ago. Prices 
jumped 4.2% in May, beating the previ¬ 
ous record of 4.1% at the peak of the last 
boom in 1988. 

The bull run in the housing market is 
looking overblown and a significant 
slowdown in house-price inflation is on 
the cards. The longer the bull run con¬ 
tinues, the greater is the danger that the 
market will see a crash rather than a gen¬ 
tle slowdown. Low interest rates are 
making houses affordable but, should 
interest rates rise, the true level of prices 
will be exposed. 

A prop under the market that is weak¬ 
ening is rents. The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors recently warned 
that rents are falling for the first time since 
January 2000. Another survey, by the 
Association of Residential Letting 
Agents, reported that the average rental 
return has fallen from 7% to 6.4%. Rents 
are weakening because of a flood of ‘buy 
to let’ properties coming on the market. 
The danger is that investors will strug¬ 
gle to meet mortgage payments if rents 
fall much further. They will then be forced 
to sell their properties. 

A collapse in house prices would test 
the support of working class and middle 
class homeowners for the New Labour 
government. Socialists should be prepar¬ 
ing themselves now for the changes that 
this would bring to politics in the UK. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 

US and Al Qa eda 

An Al Qa’eda front organisation, the 
Alliance of Eritrean National Forces 
(AENF), is sponsoring a tour of the US 
by a member of the Eritrean exile ‘oppo¬ 
sition’ as a part of their ongoing efforts 
to transform Eritrea into an islamic regime. 

Al Qa’eda was founded by Osama bin 
Laden in Sudan in 1991. The first organi¬ 
sation in Al Qa’eda was the Eritrean Is¬ 
lamic Jihad (EIJ), a terrorist group of 
Eritrean exiles whose goal is to establish 
bin Laden’s version of an islamic regime 
in Eritrea, which is about half muslim, half 
Christian. The EU played a major role in 
starting the AENF. 

Bin Laden got his start in the fight 
against the Soviet occupation of Af¬ 
ghanistan during the 1980s. The war 
against the Soviet occupation was 
funded by the CIA in what remains the 
largest covert US military operation in 
history. Bin Laden and his cohorts in tins 
war worked closely with the CIA. Bin 
Laden and his Saudi-based family have 
a long history of close ties to past and 
present members of the top echelons of 
the US government, including the Carlyle 
Group, which includes Bush senior and 
other former US cabinet members. 

While most people have assumed US 
ties to bin Laden were cut after Al Qa’eda 
carried out the bombings of the US em¬ 
bassies in Kenya and Tanzania, a number 
of well respected western news services, 
including Le Monde Diplomatique, re¬ 
ported that as recently as July 2001 bin 
Laden met with the CIA station chief 
during bin Laden’s alleged stay in a hos¬ 
pital in Dubai. 

With the September 11 attacks on the 
WTC and Pentagon and the resulting 
‘war on terror’ by the US, any connec¬ 
tions between Al Qa’eda and the US 
would seem out of the question. So why 
is the US allowing, actually facilitating, a 
US torn' of a jihadist-linked member of the 
Eritrean ‘opposition’, sponsored by the 
Al Qa’eda front, the AENF? 

This AENF member has also been 
anointed by Amnesty International with 
then ‘special award for human rights jour¬ 
nalist under threat’, following his fleeing 
Eritrea for the US via Sudan and Ethio¬ 
pia. The AENF tour this ‘award winning’ 
Eritrean opposition member is on can be 
followed on the AENF front websites - 
Asmaiino.com and Awate.com. More 
documentation on other member organi¬ 
sations in the AENF, including those 
former top members of the Eritrean gov¬ 


ernment who were detained or defected 
known as the G-15 (named after the 15 
executive committee members of the 
Eritrean government caught cooperating 
with the jihadists, the Ethiopians and the 
US intelligence community), can be seen 
in their ‘manifesto’ at Eritreal.org. 

For more on the Al Qa’eda links to the 
AENF see National Review Online, June 
10, ‘Our new ally’ by J Mowbray. Also 
of particular interest is the Voice of 
America story of July 2001 on the AENF 
convention held in Gonder, Ethiopia. 
This story reports the inclusion of the 
Eritrean Islamic Jihad in the AENF, 
though it does not mention the connec¬ 
tion to Al Qa’eda. 

Thomas Mountain 
Hawaii 

State socialism 

Many on today’s left advocate, as the 
CPGB does (one need only read the Draft 
programme), state socialism. Indeed 
most state socialists justify their aim/ 
method by citing Marx from the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto : “The proletariat will use 
its political supremacy to wrest, by de¬ 
grees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production 
in the hands of the state - ie, of the prole¬ 
tariat organised as the ruling class ...” 

I put it to you that state socialism arises 
from the reversal of Marxist theory. The 
aim of many communists is for the prole¬ 
tarians to assume political power and use 
this to take power from the capitalists 
over production: ie, use political power 
to achieve economic power. The Marx¬ 
ist base-superstructure model devel¬ 
oped in The German ideology shows us 
that political power is determined upon 
the pattern of ownership of the produc¬ 
tive instruments, so those who own the 
instruments of production hold the domi¬ 
nant political power. Hence the “execu¬ 
tive of the modem state is but a committee 
for managing the common affairs of the 
whole bourgeoisie”. The workers 
through their activities hold the lesser 
political power in capitalism via trade 
unions and their influence on pro-prole¬ 
tarian parties, eg: the Labour of old (since 
1979 this lesser political power has fallen 
dramatically). To summarise, political 
power is only achieved via the posses¬ 
sion of economic power - be it land, la¬ 
bour or capital. Without economic power 
political power is unachievable. 

This is illustrated by the occurrences 
of the late 1500s and early 1600s (laying 
the foundations of capitalism in Eng¬ 
land). Here the land market opened up 
due to sale of land by the crown to raise 
money and the dissolution of the mon¬ 
asteries, and lesser church houses put 
most of the associated land onto the 
open market. This enabled the rise of the 
gentry, as their share of land rose at the 
expense of the traditional nobles. This 
then resulted in a consequential shift in 
political power in the country from the 
nobles to the rising gentry, lawyers, fin¬ 
anciers and merchants. All this indicates 
is that, as economic power rises - ie, gen¬ 
tly - so political power rises. And as eco¬ 
nomic power falls - ie, nobles - so political 
power falls. It indicates a third point: with¬ 
out economic power you hold no politi¬ 
cal power, for the gently held little political 
sway prior to getting more land; once this 
was achieved their political standing 
rose. 

The aim here is to show how mis¬ 
guided the demand is for political power 
to achieve economic power when ignor¬ 
ing the Marxist stance that the only way 
to hold political power is to hold eco¬ 
nomic power. Hence to demand workers 
conquer the capitalist state to establish 
socialism is the reversal of historically 
proven scientific fact - Marxism. Those 
who make such a claim then may be called 
‘vulgar socialists’. 

“... at this stage the economy will be 
fully socialised and will in the main be 
communally owned: that is in the ‘hands 
of the state - ie, of the proletariat organ- 
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ised as the ruling class’” (CPGB Draft pro¬ 
gramme section 4.3). 

Socialisation is the transfer of all property 
and capital into the hands of society, not, as 
this indicates, into the hands of the state. What 
the above reeks of is a policy of demanding 
bourgeois economics with a capitalist admin¬ 
istration and control of production projected 
in perverted communist terms. 

State socialism (nationalisation) bears the 
characteristics of a system of domination over 
the proletariat. The proletarians have no con¬ 
trol over the productive apparatus due to the 
fact that control and ownership rests in the 
hands of a clique of state officials. Any prom¬ 
ise of workers’ control under this system is 
mere tokenism to appease the proletarians. Na¬ 
tionalisation results in an “unrestrained bu¬ 
reaucracy in which the absence of any 
objective framework of economic regulation 
gives rise to both unbridled economic power 
and privilege and a heartless, despair-ridden 
mode of distribution [and production]”- Mike 
Baker. 

Distribution under nationalisation will re¬ 
quire a price policy, because wage labour still 
exists so the workers do not have the socially 
exercised right of disposal over production. 
This then infringes upon the principle of a di¬ 
rect relationship of the producer to the prod¬ 
uct of his labour, in just the same way as this 
occurs under capitalism (hence alienation from 
the product takes place). What is advocated 
here shall lead to a new class of bureaucrats 
who own the productive instruments through 
the state. This is not socialism! Socialism is 
the absorption of state power by society, not, 
as the above indicates, boosting state power. 

“Class and social strata exist under social¬ 
ism because of different positions occupied 
in relationship to the means of production” 
(section 5). 

The above is often used to justify state 
socialism’s class structure. However, under 
socialism the property and capital of today are 
owned socially due to the fact that during the 
revolution the “proletarians take possession 
of the factories and other productive estab¬ 
lishments” and then proclaim them to be so¬ 
cial property - ie, owned by the workers 
themselves. Here also the proletarians estab¬ 
lish the system of self-management in indus¬ 
try whereby everyone has an equal say in 
industry. Hence there exists an equal basis of 
ownership and control, thereby no classes 
exist as relationships to the productive instru¬ 
ments are equal. 

To quote Paul Mattick, “Communism will 
be a system of workers’ councils or it will not 
exist. The ‘association of free and equal pro¬ 
ducers’ which determines its own production 
and distribution is thinkable only as a system 
of self-determination at the point of produc¬ 
tion and the absence of any other authority 


than the collective will of the producers them¬ 
selves.” In the council system the central in¬ 
stitutions will be collective enterprises without 
the apparatus to assert their will outside the 
consent of other councils or of other collec¬ 
tive enterprises. The structure of such a sys¬ 
tem must combine central regulation with the 
self-determination of the producers. This is in 
stark contrast of the state socialist way seen 
in the USSR with central ownership and con¬ 
trol over the producers who are subservient 
to the state planning department and no dis¬ 
cussion. 

The method to achieve socialism then is 
through a general strike. The working class 
take over workplaces and proclaim them to be 
social property and through this they set up 
workers’ councils which become the political 
manifestation of the workers’ economic 
power. 

Richard Sherratt 

email 

Rail sabotage 

Last week saw the publication of a report by 
the health and safety executive on the Pot¬ 
ters Bar disaster. It confirmed that the cause 
of the derailment was a set of defective points. 

These points (type 2182A) require particu¬ 
larly high maintenance, partially because they 
were introduced almost 20 years ago - under 
British Rail in the late 1980s. Another example 
of the antiquated nature of large parts of the 
rail network. Now, Railtrack has been given 
one month to conduct a risk analysis of points 
with adjustable stretcher bars (the same type 
as those at Potters Bar). The replacement of 
more than 1,700 sets of these points would 
cost up to £350 million. However, despite its 
renationalisation in all but name, Railtrack is 
notoriously miserly when it comes to spend¬ 
ing money on passenger safety and nobody 
is seriously expecting that to change. 

Unsurprisingly, the report dismissed the 
theory that vandalism or deliberate sabotage 
were the cause of the damage to the points. 
Jarvis, the company responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of the points, had suggested sabo¬ 
tage to cover for their own incompetence. The 
facts are that they failed to record the absence 
of nuts from set 2182A a week before the 
Potters Bar crash. What is more the HSE re¬ 
port found that 20% of nuts in the area were 
not fully tightened either. 

However, some people are not to be de¬ 
terred. Having failed dismally to find a scape¬ 
goat for Potters Bar in the form of a phantom 
saboteur, they are now attempting to shift the 
blame for the poor condition of the east coast 
main line onto the ‘malpractice’ of railwork- 
ers. One “industry source” told The Inde¬ 
pendent that there is “evidence of old Spanish 
practices among maintenance workers” and 


that “what the records [of work completed] 
are saying isn’t true” (July 8). Despite this, the 
same article admits: “Officers have discovered 
no evidence suggesting that false claims were 
made about work on the points involved in 
that crash.” 

What is more, the whole story was based 
on claims made by the mysterious “industry 
source” of ‘evidence’ - not spelled out - which 
has supposedly been found by the police. 
Needless to say, any attempt to scapegoat 
workers should be exposed for what it is. The 
only sabotage committed at Potters Bar and 
indeed on the whole network is by those more 
concerned with profit margins than the lives 
of passengers. 

Despite the findings of the HSE report, 
Jarvis are still deemed fit to take over the main¬ 
tenance contracts for three London Under¬ 
ground lines as part of its privatisation. We 
have already seen the horrifying conse¬ 
quences of what is, in effect, corporate sabo¬ 
tage of the rail network in the shape of 
numerous disasters on the above-ground net¬ 
work. A repeat performance on the tube is a 
truly horrifying prospect. How long before a 
rail disaster where the number of dead runs 
into the tens or even hundreds? If the current 
chaos continues then surely it can only be a 
matter of time. 

The Socialist Alliance as a whole, but es¬ 
pecially its rail fraction, urgently needs to take 
a campaigning lead on this issue. We should 
argue clearly and forcefully for the rail network 
to be brought under the control of those who 
work on and use it. Only then will the safety 
of the travelling public be made the top prior¬ 
ity and only then will essential improvements 
that will save lives be made. 

Derek Goodliffe 
RMT (personal capacity) 

Democratising 
the funds 

If you would like to invite a 
speaker from the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance to address yourtrade union 
branch or wish to order copies of 
the pamphlet , 
please contact the 
SA at: Socialist Al¬ 
liance, Wickham 
House, 10 Cleve¬ 
land Way, Lon¬ 
don E14TR 



communist unive 

August 3 - August 10 


Brunei University, Uxbridge 
(just outside London) 
Metropolitan tube line 


Speakers this year include: 

Marco Berlinguer Rifondazione Comunista 
Hillel Ticktin editor Critique 
Sean Matgamna AWL 
Jack Conrad CPGB 
Lutte Ouvriere 
Bob Pitt editor What Next? 

Liz Davies chair Socialist Alliance 
Marcus Strom SA nominating officer 
Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance and FBU 
Al Richardson editor Revolutionary History 
Mark Serwotka general secretary elect PCSU 
Sean Matgamna Alliance for Workers Liberty 
Lee Rock regional London organiser PCSU and CPGB 
Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
Alan Thornett ISG and many more 



All the certainties of the late 20th century appear to have vanished. The Soviet Union and voting Labour, the workers’ 
political revolution against Stalinism, linear social progress and the impossibility of European unity under capital¬ 
ism. Certainty has given way to uncertanity and complexity - political islam, the anti-capitalist movement, Le Pen and 
the Socialist Alliance. How should revolutionaries assess this situation? How can we overcome obselete divisions? 
Debate these and other issues with an exceptional range of diverse speakers from Britain, Europe and Asia. 


full week (incl. self-catering accomodation): £120/£80 unemployed and students 

first weekend (incl. one night’s accomodation): £30/£25 one day (sessions only): £10/£7 one session: £5/£3 

Deposit: Send a cheque for £40 to the CPGB address to secure your place 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday July 14,5pm- ‘History of Labourism: the General Strike’, 
using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study 
guide. 

Sunday July 21,5pm - ‘Civil society and the politics of identity’, 
using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism 
as a study guide. 

Picket Star Chamber 

Free the seven anonymous internees from indefinite imprison¬ 
ment. Wednesday July 17,9am, special immigration appeals com¬ 
mission, 15-25 Field House, Breams Building (off Chancery 
Lane). Nearest tube: Chancery Lane. 

The Anti-Terrorism, Crime and Security Act 2001 allows any 
foreign national to be detained for an indefinite period if they 
allegedly pose a threat to public safety but cannot be safely 
returned to their country of origin. Between July 17 and 20 the 
home office will present secret evidence attempting to justify 
continued internment of seven anonymous people, held with¬ 
out criminal charge. 

Campaign Against Criminalising Communities: 020 7586 5892; 

knklondon@gn.apc.org; www.cacc.org.uk 

Next CACC meeting: Monday July 15,7pm, 10 Glasshouse Yard, 

Barbican, London 

EC1. 

The bogus woman 

A searing depiction of the plight of an asylum-seeker, written 
by Kay Adshed and directed by Lisa Goldman. Another chance 
to hear the radio version of this award-winning play: BBC Ra¬ 
dio 3, 9.10pm, Sunday July 21 

Anti-War films 

Not in my name and Jeremy Hardy in Bethlehem - film show¬ 
ing, introduced by Jeremy Hardy and Lindsey German of the 
Stop the War Coalition, followed by discussion. Wednesday 
July 24, 8pm, Rivoli Ballrooms, Brockley, South East London 
(opposite Crofton Park station). 

Tickets, including membership of Stop The War Club (in ad¬ 
vance only): £3/£1.50, from Beatrice (07984 758910). 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin's in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
every Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. For an independent Palestinian state with the same rights 
as Israel. For the right of both peoples to live in peace in their 
own territories. Condemn Israeli state terrorism, and islamic ter¬ 
rorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, International Federation of 
Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, International 
Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a 
Referendum for Kurdistan. 

New Labour, stop the war 

National demonstration, Saturday September 28, London, end¬ 
ing in Trafalgar Square. On the eve of the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence stop Bush and Blair’s war. Against any attack on Iraq. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. Supported by CND. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Third issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. 
£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 
3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and 
the struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgl20@hotmail.com 



CPGB CONTACTS 


main office: 

office@cpgb.org.uk 

weekly worker: 

weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk 

Cambridgeshire: 

cambs@cpgb.org.uk 

Hertfordshire: 

herts@cpgb.org.uk 

london,hackney: 

hackney@cpgb.org.uk 

london, brent: 

brent@cpgb.org.uk 


manchester: 

manchester@cpgb.org.uk 

northeast: 

northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

nottinghamshire: 

notts@cpgb.org.uk 

Scotland: 

scotland@cpgb.org.uk 

surrey: 

surrey@cpgb.org.uk 

wales: 

wales@cpgb.org.uk 


www.cpgb.org.uk/action 
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UNION DEMOCRACY 


Communist 
Party books 



of an era 



Problems 

Of communist Organisation 


Jnek Conrad 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 


£ 1.00 


■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

The CPGB’s latest book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move 
to a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an 
extensive study of history, this work presents the ways and 
means of arriving at that end. 


£7.00 


Buy all 6 books for £23 and save £8.80 

Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Dave Douglass of Yorkshire NUM looks back at the reign of 
Arthur Scargill, who has recently retired as union president 


A rthur Scargill’s last National Union of 
Mineworkers conference was held in 
Blackpool at the end of May, and I 
confess to a certain ambivalence. 

I am both angry and sad. I wish he had fin¬ 
ished in the late 80s when the sun still shone 
out of his backside and he passed his time 
walking on water. He would have gone with 
an intact reputation and a union in which most 
of its officials and the bulk of its members still 
held him as a friend and comrade. Instead to 
the end we were riven by controversy and 
bureaucratic manoeuvres. 

The scandalous wheeling out of the ‘lim¬ 
ited member’ votes to outvote the working 
miners. The brass-neck argument that we had 
somehow extended ‘rights’ to our retired 
members to vote in the affairs of the union. In 
truth the retired member does not know ‘his’ 
so-called vote is being cast, does not know 
the question and has not been given the 
chance to express an opinion. Some bloke in 
an office will cast his vote, and tens of thou¬ 
sands of others, in any direction he feels suits 
the purposes of his office, like some rich gam¬ 
bler moving stacks of chips at a roulette game. 
The retired member does not have a vote at 
all: the bureaucrat has them all, despite the 
wishes of the member. The Derbyshire area, 
with no mines, outvoted the working coal¬ 
fields and areas of Scotland, Wales, North 
East and Cosa (the white collar section) put 
together. 

The impact of Scargill’s last revision of the 
mle book was still rebounding round the con¬ 
ference and fundamental questions of democ¬ 
racy and rank and file control of the union were 
as unresolved as ever. For some the fight was 
abandoned long ago, having had the stuff¬ 
ing kicked out them. ‘What’s the point?’ has 
taken over from any idea of ever winning back 
the union to democratic control of any kind, 
never mind control by the rank and file. 

Yet I confess to a certain feeling of regret 
that this was his last conference, despite the 
fact that he remains on as ‘honorary’ presi¬ 
dent, and president of the Saga holiday club 
for bureaucrats, and of the International En¬ 
ergy and Miners Organisation; or the fact that 
his surrogates are now in place and ready to 
mle on his vicarious direction. I am still sad at 
the passing of this epoch. He has been after 
all part of my life in one form or another for 
these last 35 years or so, as a comrade and 
fellow miner, as a fellow fighter against the 
system, a fellow picket and revolutionary. 
Also, though, in latter years as a demagogic 
opponent and entrenched bureaucrat - deter¬ 
mined, it seemed, to knock himself off the es¬ 
teemed perch on which I and many others has 
placed him. 

Still I too stood in standing ovation as he 
closed his final conference. It would have been 
too mean and given too inaccurate an impres¬ 
sion not to have done so. His life and contri¬ 
bution cannot be characterised or diminished 
by these last 10 years of egocentric Stalinist 
degeneration. 

The union continues to be steadily stran¬ 
gled by Scargill, who refuses to let go his grip. 
This despite the fact that a further 50% of the 
remaining coalfields could be closed by 
Christmas, with UK Coal’s stampede to close 
the Selby coalfield, the winding up of the 
Prince of Wales colliery, and the death of the 
last deep mine in Scotland at Longannet. 
Despite courageous resolutions calling for ac¬ 
tion on parity of wages, and a host of other 
terms and conditions, nothing is seriously 
being offered that will halt the ever downward 
spiral, as the last of the coalfields bleed to 
death. The recent energy debate in the Com¬ 
mons foretells a nuclear future - something we 
had long predicted. 

Since the imposition of the Scargill mle 
changes, manipulation and refracted interpre¬ 


tation of what was already a hand-built, cus¬ 
tom-made ‘leaders’ mle book is continuing. 
Appeals to the NEC are pending from the last 
elected Yorkshire area agent, Jeff Stubbs - not 
a Scargill follower. Despite his election by ballot 
vote of the membership he finds himself ruled 
in, mled out, isolated and even banned from 
speaking unless the chair (Mr Scargill) invites 
him to. Meantime the certification officer is 
due to mle on a host of issues arising from 
Arthur’s total redraft of the mle book. 

Just prior to conference The Guardian ran 
a most bizarre features article. In banner head¬ 
lines Roy Greenslade, former editor of the 
Daily Mirror who had published scurrilous 
allegations used to slur NUM leaders during 
the 1984-85 strike, proclaimed, “Sorry, Arthur”. 
The article was accompanied by photos of 
Scargill and Rodger Windsor, the NUM execu¬ 
tive officer and Mirror informant, and other 
key players. The article promised to be a rev¬ 
elation. Now, I have successfully proposed 
(the NEC has agreed) that every miner in Brit¬ 
ain be sent a copy of this article by the union. 
After all. the allegations themselves were 
screamed from TV screens and tabloids for 
days and weeks. If someone is now saying 
they got it all wrong, the miners and the folk 
of the pit communities need to be informed. 
However, despite the big apology, careful 
reading of the article leaves us thinking - what 
exactly is being revealed or revised here? 

The piece, it seems, was prompted by the 
French high court mling that Rodger Wind¬ 
sor had to repay the £29,500 owed to the 
NUM (he owes an accumulation of £200,000 
apparently and is now bankrupt financially as 
well as politically). Fine, but that only begs 
another question. Windsor’s story was that 
£70,000 had been donated for the miners on 
strike, but that Arthur had divvied it up be¬ 
tween himself and Peter Heathfield, the then 
general secretary, to pay off home loans. Now 
here we have a French court confirming that 
Windsor himself got a loan from the NUM. 
Windsor does not deny this of course: he 
says it was to allow him to move from Lon¬ 
don to Sheffield because of the change in HQ 
arrangements. Arthur insists this was a bridg¬ 
ing loan given before the start of the strike and 
never repaid. 

The thing about Wmdsor’s tale was that the 
£70,000 had come from donations made by 
Libyans, through a sympathetic Doncaster 
businessman, Altaf Abassi. The Mirror and 
Cook report made big news out of this: 
Gaddafi’s gold, treason and terrorism. But 
frankly we didn’t give a bugger if money was 
coming to support us from Libya. The British 
state was taking unprecedented aid from Arab 
regimes and far eastern regimes of all descrip¬ 
tions in the form of extra oil shipments and coal 
imports to win the strike. The issue for us was 
whether any official was getting money in¬ 
tended for the strikers, not where it had come 
from. 

The Lightman enquiry, set up by the union 
in 1990 to investigate all such allegations, could 
find “no clear evidence that any money had 
come from Libya”, but concluded remarkably: 
“If it had, it had been used for the purposes to 
which it was intended.” Presumably this 
meant that there was no evidence any money 
had been donated into the NUM strike funds, 
but if it had it would be unidentifiable and sim¬ 
ply recycled to the women’s support groups, 
or strikers and pickets, along with all the other 
international donations, of which there were 
millions. On the face of it the hapless Mr 
Abassi, who was very public and vociferous 
in his support for the miners, had nothing to 
gain by lying, but is now left in a very invidi¬ 
ous position. 

At no point have we ever been bothered 
about setting up false accounts, cash mov¬ 
ing about in great wads, or setting up bogus 


schemes to ensure the money we were rais¬ 
ing from our comrades abroad avoided the 
sequestrator and got to fund the continuation 
of the strike. We would expect that it was done 
and many of us at all levels of the union en¬ 
gaged in it. Money from the Soviet Union or 
Libya was welcome. The issue was making 
sure it went to its intended source. It is hard 
to see from the very wordy feature article how 
Greenslade’s big apology adds anything to 
the heart of the matter, other than, yes, they 
flogged it for every word it was worth, to dis¬ 
credit the union and Scargill. This was politi¬ 
cal and this was reactionary, but after 
defending our right to take money from where 
we want, and throw dust in the eyes of the 
state and its laws, is anything else left to be 
said? 

Lightman had found that the story of Scar¬ 
gill and Heathfield using strikers’ money to 
pay off their mortgages was entirely untrue, 
and we were happy with that - it proved that 
the state had manufactured the story to dis¬ 
credit a militant and sow despondency among 
the miners and the communities who had 
fought so hard. It was an attempt to make us 
look dupes and rob us of those proud pages 
of class struggle. Our leaders were vindicated. 
But when the dust settled the question of 
money, control of money, knowledge about 
where money had come from and who now 
controlled it still remained. Greenslade’s apol¬ 
ogy does not begin to address these awk¬ 
ward questions. 

It cannot be left just like that, because the 
revelations did open up wide differences in 
approach between the bulk of the NUM and 
Arthur. He has never accepted that the money 
sent from the Russian miners was for the strik¬ 
ing British miners. He has always asserted it 
was sent “for international purposes” - one 
of which just happened to be the NUM strike 
in Britain - but it was always to be at the dis¬ 
cretion of the International Miners Organisa¬ 
tion, precursor of the IMEO. It is a hard square 
to circle. 

Clearly the money was raised by Soviet min¬ 
ers for striking British miners. Tme, the Soviet 
leadership had promised Thatcher they would 
not send money to the British miners. True, 
you cannot trade roubles and they have to 
be exchanged for more acceptable western 
currencies. True, you could not send the 
money straight here in any form because the 
state through the sequestrator would just take 
it, or it would be tied up with injunctions, etc. 
All of this demanded subterfuge, false bank 
accounts, international connections, etc. 

Nothing wrong with any of that - it was nec¬ 
essary to sustain the strike and the miners’ 
families. But at the end of that period, at the 
end of the sequestration in June 1986, the 
union should have been informed and the 
NUM deposited the money which had been 
raised for it, or rather for the miners and their 
families. Arthur has candidly said that, were it 
not for the revelations, he would never have 
told the NEC or the conference of the funds, 
because they were not ours! It is something 
we shall perhaps never agree about, although 
certainly he had no say whatever in where the 
money was sent to, or in what form, or for what 
purpose - that was entirely at the discretion of 
Mikhail Srebny, the Soviet miners’ leader in 
charge of raising the money and dispatching 
it. It was never ever sent to the NUM as such. 

Outwith this process, Heathfield and Scar¬ 
gill lived in houses owned by the NUM, or 
about to be owned by the NUM, as did all 
former national officials. In Scargill’s case he 
paid off his own mortgage before it was 
bought by the union. Peter Heathfield lived 
in a house which was the property of the 
Derbyshire area of the NUM - the national 
union would purchase it from that body. In 
neither case did the national officials have 
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mortgages during the strike. The houses were 
being bought for the NUM - albeit for the na¬ 
tional officials to live in as per age-long prac¬ 
tice, but the houses were not their property. 

This of course knocks the middle stump out 
of the allegation, but Arthur inadvertently 
handed over another bucket of mud with 
which to further cloud the waters. For some 
obscure reason I have never fathomed out he 
has a penchant for big cars and wanted to like- 


Great Strike 
19844S5: Scargill 
was seen as a 
hero 


118th Durham Miners Gala 

Saturday July 13. Assemble Red Hill from 9am. March through 
the city to the Racecourse 


wise buy a big house. Jack Common, the revo¬ 
lutionary Geordie writer, wrote in 1935: “Com¬ 
munism is not merely a social remedy; it is a 
question troubling our conduct. We must 
have done with leaders who understand the 
historic necessity of communism, but who 
never let it be a personal question: of those 
whose fantastic preaching of class warfare is 
only silenced by a villa in Twickenham and a 
small car.” 

Arthur’s “villa” was a £100,000-plus mini¬ 
mansion in Barnsley called Treelands (at that 
time the selling price for the former pit houses 
most miners lived in was around £15,000). Now, 
it has been said of me that I should be quite 
happy living in a wigwam, and that is prob¬ 


ably true. It is also true that for a national trade 
union leader on a top notch salary (which con¬ 
ference determines through the rules and at 
that time was more than £64,000 pa) - who has 
worked without a break from being a teenager, 
whose wife has likewise worked most of her 
life and whose offspring had grown up and 
left - £100,000 was not in that context a fan¬ 
tastically high mortgage. Doubtless it is also 
true that, had it been any other trade union 
leader in Britain, nobody would have said a 
word. 

The problem was twofold: Arthur had not 
been paid at the time when he wanted to buy 
the house. Indeed because of sequestration 
he was not paid until November 1986, but this 


PCS democrats fight back 



Such meetings 
have been 
attracting 
hundreds 
across the 
country and 
there is a real 
possibility of 
creating a new 
network of 
activists 


A round 40 people attended a meeting at 
the St Mary’s Centre in Middlesbrough 
in support of Mark Serwotka, general secre¬ 
tary of the Public and Commercial Services 
union, victim of an attempted coup by Barry 
Reamsbottom, the rightwing incumbent who 
has refused to accept comrade Serwotka’s 
election. 

On the platform were Kevin Kelly, PCSU 
NEC member, and Jeff Fowler, an executive 
member of the lecturers union, Natfhe, and re¬ 
cently SA candidate for the Middlesbrough 
mayoralty election. The meeting was called as 
part of the campaign to end Reamsbottom’s 
shenanigans and his pretence of being the one 
true general secretary, despite not even secur¬ 
ing sufficient nominations to stand in last 
year’s election and despite the democratic 
mandate secured by comrade Serwotka. Un¬ 
fortunately Mark was unable 
to attend due to 
ill health 
and it 
was left 
to the 
other 
two com¬ 
rades to 
chew 
through 
the various 
issues. 
Following an 
informative in¬ 
troduction from 
the chair, Jeff 
thanked the meet¬ 
ing for his invite and 
stressed that this was 
not solely an issue for 
PCSU - democracy 
and accountability 
were fundamental 
questions for 
every trade un¬ 
ion member. 


Although the Natfhe leadership had agreed 
to campaign for the recognition of Mark’s elec¬ 
tion and for union democracy, he was in little 
doubt that it was up to himself and other left 
NEC members to make this a reality beyond 
the minutes book. 

Kevin Kelly followed and made a number 
of telling points about the lack of democracy, 
the role of the so-called moderates and the 
positive impact Mark and Janice Godrich, 
newly elected president, had had on the un¬ 
ion - there had been an upturn in membership, 
both passive and active, turning the union 
outwards, not least in the campaigns against 
privatisation and on pay. Mark’s well docu¬ 
mented commitment to return £1,000 per 
month back to the union - his pledge to live 
on a workers’ wage - has also played a part in 
this. 

Kevin, is a supporter of the Left Unity 
group, which now has increased representa¬ 
tion on the PCSU NEC. Left Unity is making 
valiant attempts to turn the PCSU into a fight¬ 
ing and democratic union, and deserves full 
support and solidarity from every trade un¬ 
ionist and socialist. However, this should not 
amount to constituting a Serwotka fan club, 
nor should we fail to criticise where we think 
the comrades are going astray. 

On reflection too much of Kevin’s contri¬ 
bution was technical, concentrating on the mi¬ 
nutiae of rule book procedure, legality and a 
sense of fair play. All of these are in my view 
essential as part of a fight back against the 
right wing. However, there is a danger that the 
essentially political nature of the debacle in 
the PCSU could be overlooked. Certainly 
there is nothing new in rightwing trade union 
bureaucrats ignoring membership rights and 
oveniding democracy, but it would seem prob¬ 
able that Reamsbottom’s move would not 
have gone ahead without a private nod of 
approval from Millbank. Rattled by a raft of 
victories for the left in the unions, the Blair- 
ites are clearly wanting to call a halt. 

The battle in PCSU was described not as a 


battle between right and left but, catchingly, 
between right and wrong. This may strike a 
chord with some PCSU members, but the very 
essence of the dispute is the fight between 
those committed to militant policies on the 
one hand and the leeches of the trade union 
bureaucracy on the other. Letters read out at 
the meeting from Conservative voters back¬ 
ing Serwotka, stories of activists cutting all 
links with Reamsbottom’s cronies and com¬ 
ments from die audience pledging support for 
Mark despite the speaker’s own aversion to 
Trotskyism do not mean we should go on the 
defensive politically. These individuals are 
being won to support for leftwing policies on 
the basis of struggle. The job of union mili¬ 
tants is to continue the fight, highlighting why 
this is political. 

When the meeting was opened up for dis¬ 
cussion, it was clear that many members could 
not understand how the current outrageous 
situation could have arisen. Encouragingly 
there was talk of using this as an opportunity 
to activate the general membership, rather 
than allowing seemingly irrelevant internal 
squabbles to be used as an excuse for some 
people to leave the union. Clearly the way 
forward for some good activists centres on 
the fight for a Left Unity majority on the NEC, 
rather than on rank and file control of the un¬ 
ion. 

A local Socialist Party comrade and PCSU 
rep made probably the best intervention of the 
night, calling for socialist policies and a fight 
back against the employers. Disappointingly, 
however, he did not go much further than 
calling for people present in the room to join 
Left Unity. 

Such meetings have been attracting hun¬ 
dreds across the country and there is a real 
possibility of creating a new network of ac¬ 
tivists who can begin the process of reclaim¬ 
ing the union for the members. As more than 
one PCSU member put it on the night: it’s our 
money and our union • 

Lawrie Coombs 


Most officials 
have perks 
and can 
borrow from 
their unions, 
but this 
money none 
of the 

members or 
executive 
knew about 


was only five months following the end of the 
strike, with hundreds sacked, widespread 
desperate debts, people being evicted and 
mortgages being surrendered for want of 
money. To go forward and purchase such a 
visible sign of affluence displayed in my mind 
a major lack of tact, to say the least. 

What was worse was that Arthur borrowed 
£91,000 from the Miners International Re¬ 
search Education and Support Fund, which 
had been raised by eastern block miners, ei¬ 
ther (according to your point of view) “for 
international purposes” or for striking British 
miners and others. The fact that 50% of this 
was repaid with interest within five months, 
and the rest with interest by January 1989 (the 
Lightman investigating QC agreed that all the 
debts, which had then been transferred to the 
IMO, had been repaid) almost does not mat¬ 
ter. But, as a lack of judgement, leaving him¬ 
self and the union open to attack, it was 
monumental. 

In straight cash terms, the fund did well 
from the deal, but that was never the issue to 
the membership. Most officials have perks 
and can borrow from their unions, but this 
money none of the members or executive knew 
about and, given the way it was raised - from 
impoverished east European and Russian 
miners, to assist their fellow miners in strug¬ 
gle - the lack of discretion was breathtaking 
and leaves us all, not least Arthur, open to 
constant abuse and attack despite the 
Greenslade public apology. 

Arthur will no longer directly preside over 
what are now biannual NUM conferences. His 
talents will be directed to the IEMO, a body in 
which he will have no problems with demo¬ 
cratic accountability, factions, rule books or 
any other restraints. Having been built in his 
image and likeness, the IEMO has dispensed 
with all such flippancies and irrelevancies. 
Arthur’s last conference was graced by Alain 
Simone, French CGT miners’ leader who was 
also a co-founder of the IEMO. It was likewise 
regaled by area leaders from Northumberland 
and Yorkshire, who had been on IEMO con¬ 
ferences dealing with the Middle East and 
Cuba. The French miners’ support for the 84- 
85 strike is not in question. Neither is our soli¬ 
darity with the Palestinian cause or struggle 
for independence and justice by the Cuban 
people. 

These are not, however, as was implied by 
such speakers, dependant upon the existence 
of the IEMO or our affiliation and funding of 
it. This is not and never has been a workers’ 
organisation: it is a bureaucrat’s club. The 
membership of affiliated bodies have not the 
slightest control over its actions, its state¬ 
ments, its finance or its political direction. That 
people enjoy trips around the world and have 
a canny crack over otherwise important issues 
is not the point. One thing this conference had 
in superabundance, like the special one be¬ 
fore it, was such red herrings. 

The conference wound up a day early so 
delegates could watch the final game in the 
World Cup. For us, however, the ball had long 
ago been dispensed with in order to get on 
with the game • 
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MARXISM 2002 


The Socialist Workers Party’s annual Marxism school has been taking place all this week. It is one of the major events of 
As is the norm though, the SWP mainly debates with those to the right of it - debate is therefore a means of confirmation 
minutes to expand on their themes - and ample time to reply. In contrast other participants are given a pinched three 
comrades intervene, they often do so simply in order to repeat the existing orthodoxy handed down from above, 
initiative. The CPGB, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and the Revolutionary Democratic Group sponsored the launch of the 


SWP and its alternatives 


Mark Fischer reports on the ‘Anti-capitalism and party organisation’ course 

Coming too quickly Blustering Bambery 


O n Sunday July 7, the SWP’s John Rees 
led a discussion titled, ‘Do we need a 
broad socialist party or a revolutionary party?’ 
Much of his opening was uncontroversial for 
tlie revolutionaries in the packed audience. He 
ably - if a little abstractly - outlined the need 
for a conscious, organised vanguard. 

Comrade Rees illustrated the dangerous limi¬ 
tations of reformist and centrist politics and 
reaffirmed the contemporary relevance of Bol¬ 
shevism. Or at least, his understanding of it. 
For implicit in comrade Rees’ 40-minute open¬ 
ing - indeed, in the actual title of the session 
itself - was the assumption that ‘broad’ par¬ 
ties are non-revolutionary, while revolution¬ 
ary parties by definition are ‘narrow’. 

Thus, despite the comrade’s praise for the 
healthy evolution of Rifondazione Comunista, 
he criticised the Italian organisation for not 
being “openly revolutionary” - the ambigu¬ 
ity generated reformist illusions, he sug¬ 
gested. Essentially, the same criticism was 
levelled against the Scottish Socialist Party. 
These were “broad socialist parties”, as op¬ 
posed to a revolutionary organisation such 
as the SWP. Their broadness and inclusivity 
was an important characteristic that marked 
them out as centrist/reformist formations, John 
seemed to be saying. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the speakers 
in the debate reinforced this ‘broad’ versus 
‘revolutionary’ dichotomy. For example. So¬ 
cialist Alliance independent Toby Abse rec¬ 
ommended the “SSP and Rifondazione 
models” precisely because of their ambigu¬ 
ous nature, a centrism that is apparently ap¬ 
propriate to this stage of the recomposition 
of the international workers’ movement. 

However, the discussion did take an inter¬ 
esting turn with the intervention of one 
SWPer who questioned the characterisation 
of the SA as a "united front” of any kind, ‘spe¬ 
cial’ or not. He noted that its dynamic was fun¬ 
damentally different to “our other united 
fronts”. When the Anti-Nazi League was 
successful in an area, the “Nazis disappear 
back into their sewers” and that’s the effec¬ 
tive end of the campaign’s intervention locally 
(part of the problem, surely?). However, a 
breakthrough with the SA was different: “The 
more successful it is, the more consistent work 
is needed.” he correctly noted. In this spirit, 
the comrade went on to criticise the fact that 
“only the SWP had been brought to the heart 
of anti-war work” - the SA was ‘disappeared’, 
in effect. 

Despite these intelligent observations, this 
comrade remained trapped within the broad/ 
reformist versus narrow/revolutionary tem¬ 
plate set up by the debate. He ending by call¬ 
ing for a “broader socialist party” to evolve 
out of the SA, with the SWP as a “revolution¬ 
ary faction” a la SSP. However, his interven¬ 
tion had the merit of concretising the debate 
on party forms. 

Alan Thornett (International Socialist 
Group) and Nick Wrack (SA independent) 
contributed, both looking forward to some 
sort of party perspective for the SA “in the 
future”. Rob Hoveman of the SWP warned 
against premature moves towards declaring 
a party. On what basis would it be established, 


since the vast majority of SAers were cur¬ 
rently revolutionaries of various types? The 
pivotal question of “reform versus revolu¬ 
tion” has been “avoided", according to com¬ 
rade Hoveman, in order to make the SA “as 
big as possible”. 

Replying to the debate, comrade Rees lik¬ 
ened the call for the formation now of an in¬ 
clusive revolutionary party out of the 
constituent elements of the SA to “premature 
ejaculation” - an analogy he thankfully didn’t 
pursue. “What’s the point of making the SA 
into a revolutionary party,” he mused reveal- 
ingly, “when the revolutionary party exists 
already? I don’t want to be paying two sets 
of dues!” 

He asked the critical SWPer why he would 
want to get rid of “the most successful revo¬ 
lutionary organisation in western Europe?" In 
fact, the SSP was a negative example, a mani¬ 
festation of “liquidationism”. The SWP found 
itself doing something that was “not ideal” in 
Scotland, but, given the success of the SSP, it 
would have been “sectarian to stand apart”. 

More dubiously, comrade Rees reas¬ 
sured the audience that the SA was 
rapidly reaching comparable levels 
of electoral success to the SSP. It 
had made more ground in the 
trade unions over the political 
fund question and in the anti-war 
movement than the Scottish or¬ 
ganisation. The implication be¬ 
ing, ‘Relax, we don't have to do 
anything different. It will all fall 
into our laps.’ 

It is likely that the solitary 
SWP dissident reflected merely 
a feeling of unease in the organi¬ 
sation. If he had represented a hard¬ 
ened trend, he would have been well 
advised to keep his head down, given 
the SWP machine’s intolerant treatment 
of ‘factionalists’. His arguments were flawed 
by the common assumption he shared 
with the likes of John Rees, Rob Hoveman 
and even the majority of non-SWPers in 
the audience: that is, revolutionary par¬ 
ties are narrow entities built using the 
same organisational template as to¬ 
day’s SWP - sects, in other 
words. 

They could not be 
more wrong • 


Comrade 
Bambery did not 
answer the key 
question in his 
session on 
‘What is a 
Leninist party?’ 



C PGB comrades in the audience for this 
rather patchily attended session cannot 
have been the only ones who enjoyed the 
irony of Chris Bambery’s comment that it was 
a characteristic of Stalinism to "portray the 
Leninist party as a monolith”. But comrade 
Bambery did not answer the key question in 
his session on ‘What is a Leninist party?’ 

The comrade had already caused some 
gentle mirth amongst assembled SWPers with 
his observation that discipline in such a party 
was “not about shouting at people”. Presum¬ 
ably he has a bit of a ‘loud’ reputation himself 
as the SWP’s national organiser. However, this 
“monolith” comment seemed to be swallowed 
by the audience without demur - very strange. 
After all, as Anne Me Shane of the CPGB 
commented in her intervention, the Bolshe¬ 
viks were a politically transparent working 
class tendency. In contrast, where is tire open¬ 
ness in today’s SWP, or in its Socialist 
Worker ? Clearly, the SWP presents itself as, 
yes, “a monolith ” - so what tradition does 
that stand in? 

Comrade Me Shane cited the 
recent article of Socialist Worker 
editor Chris Harman, where he 
wrote that the “heated debate” 
that often embroiled Lenin’s 
party “took place openly in the 
party’s newspaper. Pravda ” 
(June 8). What did comrade 
Bambery think of this, won¬ 
dered Anne? 

Replying to the de¬ 
bate, Bambery spoke a 
great deal, but did not di¬ 
rectly answer this ques¬ 
tion. He implied hostility to 
the idea when he said that 
the party was a combat or¬ 
ganisation, “not a debating 
chamber of the left”. Tme, 
but irrelevant to 
the point being 
made about Bol¬ 
shevism, of 
course. He did 


score some 
more effective 
points when he 
disparaged 
“permanent fac¬ 
tions”, how¬ 
ever. 

O f 
course, 
the history 
of Lenin¬ 
ism is 
the his¬ 
tory of 
fac¬ 
tional 
struggle . 
However, the 
contribu¬ 
tions of 
both com¬ 
rade Me 
Shane and 
Paul Wilcox 


of the International Socialist Group had the 
taste of supporting factions for their own 
sake. Of course, with the cramped three- 
minute restrictions on interventions from the 
floor, it is very hard to give a rounded expo¬ 
sition of your views. Both comrades’ contri¬ 
butions could be misinterpreted as 
advocating permanent factions for perma¬ 
nent factionalism’s sake. This comrade Bam¬ 
bery energetically proceeded to do. 

He recalled his days in the International 
Marxist Group (although it did not get a name 
check). Permanent factions in this organisa¬ 
tion were intrinsically “undemocratic”, he 
stated. They had the effect of “polarising the 
debate” and of hardening differences of nu¬ 
ance into waning camps even before the de¬ 
bate had begun. 

Of course, we are not positively in favour 
of factions. We are for the right to form such 
permanent or temporary combinations, as 
we recognise that this freedom creates the 
best possible conditions in which 
factionalism can be overcome and the party 
reunited. 

The comrade also used his reply to vigor¬ 
ously remind his audience of the role of the 
‘Leninist’ SWP in the fight against the 
islamophobia he saw whipped up post-Sep- 
tember 11. As this had no connection what¬ 
soever with the contributions made in the 
debate, I assume this was a reprise of his post- 
age-stamp polemic against our organisation 
and others in the group’s internal ‘Patty notes’ 
of April 15. 

Writing about the April 13 Palestinian demo, 
comrade Bambery suggested that CPGB “sup¬ 
port for a two-states position leads them to 
cross the fundamental divide. So the bizarre 
Weekly Worker carried the headline, ‘Twins 
of terror: against Hamas, against Sharon’ ... 
the Weekly Worker has announced it will cany 
a denunciation of the demo as ‘anti-working 
class’ [Where did we ‘announce’ that, I won¬ 
der? - MF]. Their islamophobia and despera¬ 
tion to echo Bush, Blair and Powell in 
denouncing ‘terrorism’ is leading them across 
a class divide.” 

If it had something to say about comrades 
in the movement - let alone organisations it 
was in a close alliance with - a genuinely 
Leninist party would express these criticisms 
openly, of course. The fact that comrade Bam- 
bery’s coarse polemic against our organisa¬ 
tion and others is behind closed doors 
underlines its opportunist and fundamentally 
dishonest nature. 

This adds fuel to the suspicion that, far 
from Chris Harman’s healthy comments on 
Bolshevik openness marking a real shift in 
the culture of the SWP, they are window 
dressing, intended to make the rather tar¬ 
nished facade of the SWP more appealing 
to organisations it is trying to court interna¬ 
tionally. Concretely, the SWP’s 100-strong 
fraternal organisation in France has applied 
to join the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire, a grouping that does allow 
open factional life in its ranks. 

Does this explain the anomaly? Certainly, 
comrade Bambery’s sadly familiar sectarian 
bluster adds suspicion • 
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the left in Britain - over 1,000 attended the launch rally - and has an impressive range of SWP and non-SWP speakers, 
rather than exploration. Moreover the top dominates. SWP leaders and selected platform speakers are given 30 to 40 
minutes. Of course, not only do the SWP chairs carefully select floor speakers - but when SWP cadre and rank and file 
Because of the importance of Marxism 2002 and the SWP’s bureaucratic approach to debate, this year saw a significant 
Marxism Fringe - something that will be a prominent and growing feature in future years 

National or global socialism? 


T he morning session of Sunday July 7 
saw a debate between the SWP’s Chris 
Bambery and Alan McCombes of the 
Scottish Socialist Party on ‘Internationalism 
and the new left’. This raised many important 
issues. 

Comrade McCombes stressed the need to 
move away from the traditional Trotskyist 
model of building an ‘international’ where 
there does not even exist a genuine national 
party. This is of course correct: the ‘interna¬ 
tional sections’ of some of these usually Brit¬ 
ish or US-based sects often have no more 
than a handful of members. A genuine inter¬ 
national must consist of parties - ie, formations 
which are a part of the class in the country 
concerned. 

However, the glaring weakness in com¬ 
rade McCombes’s version of this argument 
was that for him parly organisation stops at 
the Scotland-England border. Workers need 
to form themselves into a party in order to 
take on their own ruling class, which has or¬ 
ganised itself into a state. That is why com¬ 
munists work on the principle of ‘one state, 


one party’. But for comrade McCombes it 
appears that the slogan should be ‘one na¬ 
tionality, one party’ (he contends that Scot¬ 
land and England are completely separate 
nations - itself a dubious proposition). Since 
the SSP aims not to smash the UK state, but 
to withdraw from it and then fight for its “in¬ 
dependent socialist Scotland”, you can see 
why he believes an all-UK party is not only 
unnecessary but something to be avoided. 

The second point of interest is very much 
related. Comrade McCombes said that he re¬ 
garded what was called the ‘anti-capitalist’ 
movement as more of an ‘anti-globalisation’ 
movement. This again was in line with the 
SSP’s positive view of the breaking up of ex¬ 
isting states into Balkanised micro-entities. 
In a later conversation comrade McCombes 
explained that he had characterised the ‘anti¬ 
capitalist movement’ as ‘anti-globalisation’ 
because its right wing - Attac in France or 
various Christian or charity groups - can 
hardly be described as anti-capitalist. 

A point well made. But, equally, the left can¬ 
not (or ought not to) be placed in the ‘anti¬ 


globalisation’ pigeon-hole. Globalisation is a 
progressive thing. The world is becoming 
smaller; it is easy and relatively cheap to com¬ 
municate and to travel across the world even 
for many workers. Boundaries, both physical 
and ideological, are being broken down. It is 
of course capital, not the workers’ movement, 
that is driving this process and as such it car¬ 
ries with it both attacks on the working class 
and the potential to supersede the system that 
exploits us. The left must not oppose this proc¬ 
ess, but instead attempt to put a working class 
stamp on it. The SWP has grasped this el¬ 
ementary principle, as demonstrated by the 
aptly chosen name of its ‘united front’ - 
Globalise Resistance. 

Alan McCombes’s comment that reformism 
is “in decline” was also hotly contested by 
SWP comrades. Unfortunately he said this 
when he was running out of time and did not 
expand upon it. One SWP comrade retorted: 
“Just because the Labour Party is unpopular 
doesn’t mean reformism is dead” - which 
makes one wonder if she was refen'ing to the 
Labour Party which is in government after two 


the SSP aims 
not to smash 
the UK state, 
but to 

withdraw from 
it 


landslide election victories or to some other 
Labour Party. Another comrade warned, cor¬ 
rectly, that revolutionaries must guard against 
reformism as it will constantly reinvent itself 
and come in different guises. 

The passionate opposition to reformism 
contained in the speeches of SWP comrades 
would have more credence if it was reflected 
in their practice in the Socialist Alliance, 
where, far from combating reformism, they 
insist that we must not overstep its limits: 
workers turning away from Blah are never¬ 
theless destined to remain Labourites, it 
seems. 

As Alex Callinicos explained in a later ses¬ 
sion on ‘The party and the united front’, “If 
the Socialist Alliance adopted a full revolu¬ 
tionary programme, the problem would be 
that we would cut ourselves off from people 
breaking from New Labour.” As a result the 
politics of the Socialist Alliance are well to 
the right of the overwhelming majority of its 
members and its principal supporting 
organisations • 

Sarah McDonald 


Marx and Sparks 


T he Socialist Workers Party took the oppor¬ 
tunity of this year’s Marxism to launch 
Red Spark, a youth organisation “based on 
the politics of the SWP and [for] school and 
college students who want to fight capital¬ 
ism". Around 30 trusted young comrades 
were gathered together prior to the formal 
launch on July 7, the first Sunday of the event. 
An editorial board of 12 was created - "basi¬ 
cally those who put their hands in the air,” I 
was told. 

Aside from that. Red Spark will have veiy 
little formal structure - partially understand¬ 
able for such a new organisation, but a bu¬ 
reaucrat’s dream when it comes to 
unaccountable control. Participants in the 
meeting, for example, complained subse¬ 
quently about the heavy-handed intervention 
of some party members, particularly a comrade 
Richard, the SWP’s youth organiser. This 
comrade’s role in the meeting appealed to be 
to ensure that it did not stray too far away from 
SWP orthodoxy and he repeatedly interrupted 
the debates on the fomiat of the new group’s 
paper, earning himself few friends. 

Despite this, there has already been some 
dissent in the new organisation about its re¬ 
lationship to the ‘parent’ body. One partici¬ 
pant in the inaugural meeting told me that he 
was aware of a general sentiment in favour of 
creating a distance from the SWP, particularly 
the Socialist Worker Student Societies that are 
widely regarded as failures. While various 
apparatchiks present themselves as support¬ 
ive of this attitude to a certain extent - ‘It’s your 
organisation,’ people were frequently told - 
the reality will be rather different, I suspect. 

Interestingly, the idea that the new entity 
should collaborate with other revolutionary 
youth organisations - in particular, Workers 
Power’s Revolution - was quickly stamped on. 
Indeed, there is some talk that this new initia¬ 
tive has been taken as a direct sectarian re¬ 
sponse to the limited successes of ‘Revo’ - 
incredible, but possibly true. 

Workers Power issued a leaflet welcoming 
the new group, conectly commenting: “Any¬ 
thing that acts to increase the number of 



young people organising anti-capitalist activ¬ 
ity is a good thing.” However, the leaflet adds 
that “the best way for a revolutionary youth 
organisation to grow, train future revolution¬ 
aries and operate is if it is autonomous ... not 
simply a department of the party, obliged to 
carry out all decisions made by the party in 
the way that, for example, a party branch 
should do”. 

The leaflet cites Lenin, explaining why “we 
must decidedly favour organisational inde¬ 
pendence of the Youth League ... For unless 
they have complete independence, the youth 
will be unable ... to train good socialists from 
their midst...” (VI Lenin CW Vol 23, Moscow 
1977, pl64). 

Later in the same leaflet, WP even goes as 
far as to suggest that the Communist Youth 
International, formed in 1919, “was both or¬ 
ganisationally and politically independent of 
the Communist International. The commu¬ 
nists fought within its sections for their views, 
but the youth sections were entitled to adopt 
their own policies” (my emphasis - IM). 

The substantive ‘political independence’ 
of the youth leagues at this time is question¬ 
able. but the real conundrum for both Revo 
members and comrades in the new Red Spark 


lies in the sect nature of the parent bodies. 
Discipline in both WP and the SWP is based 
on ‘agreement’ with the politics of the organi¬ 
sation. (WP has recently revised its open 
position on this, correctly identifying “accept¬ 
ance” of programme as the basis for member¬ 
ship. However, given that its perception of 
‘democratic centralism’ permits no open ex¬ 
pression of dissenting views, the practical 
distinction is lost on me). 

Thus, the publications Revo and Spark are 
largely indistinguishable. Both are frothy and 
replete with swear words. Characteristic of 
both, however, is a complete absence of seri¬ 
ous criticisms or dissent (of course, it is early 
days yet for Spark - but if Socialist Worker is 
anything to go by...). For example, an exhaus¬ 
tive trawl through the issues of Revo we have 
on file will not reveal one article or letter even 
marginally critical of the core politics of WP - 
and this covers a period when the organisa¬ 
tion adopted the scandalous position of ad¬ 
vocating victory to the Taliban in the recent 
Afghan war, for instance. 

Did eveiyone in Revo agree ? We know that 
they did not. Did the editors not receive even 
one critical letter or article? More to the point, 
what would they have done with it if they had? 

WPers have responded to this criticism by 
citing inane articles on animal rights, featured 
for example in Revo 52, as evidence of the 
project’s ‘open’ nature. Not convincing, com¬ 
rades. A serious political challenge from an 
articulate left opposition in the ranks of either 
Revo or Red Spark would precipitate the same 
sort of heavy-handed response, I suspect, de¬ 
spite WP’s correct warnings against the 
SWP’s “submissive culture of bureaucratism”. 

We too welcome the formation of Red 
Spark. It is good that young comrades are or¬ 
ganised and have the chance to leam politi¬ 
cal lessons in organisations fighting to train 
them as young communists. Our criticisms of 
the culture of the parent bodies of such 
groups in no way detract from the fact that - 
in general - both Revo and Red Spark repre¬ 
sent positive developments • 

Ian Mahoney 


CU2002 


Debate of a 
different kind 


T his year’s Communist University is promising to become a 
truly challenging and international affair. Marco Berlinguer. 
programme officer of Rifondazione Comunista, will be our first 
speaker this year. Along with Tina Becker from the CPGB, he 
will be debating the question of Europe. “I think we should 
definitely talk about the European Union,” Marco says. We 
should not call for a British withdrawal from the EU, the com¬ 
rade reckons - as opposed to some sections on the British left. 
“The question is: how can we challenge this institution? How 
can we use this situation to unite the left across Europe?” 

The comrade will also discuss Rifondazione’s policy of ‘con¬ 
tamination’ : “We want to contaminate the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment, but we also want to be contaminated by it,” he says. No 
doubt the debate will also touch on the European Social Fomm, 
which will be founded later this year in Florence. “The ESF is a 
huge chance for the European left. At last we have got together. 
Now it is important to push the thing forward, to meet regularly 
with our comrades across the continent and to institutionalise 
and democratise those meetings,” says Tina Becker. 

Later in the week, a comrade from Lutte Ouvriere will discuss 
the recent French elections, and comrade Mejdi Kia from the 
Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran will give his view 
on islamic fundamentalism. Hillel Ticktin will present his vision 
of ‘the society of the future’. Liz Davies, Bob Pitt and Pete Firmin 
will discuss the attitude of socialists to the Labour Party in a 
session entitled ‘We’ll support you ever more? The Labour Party 
and the left’. There will also be debates on the euro and the 
need for a Socialist Alliance paper • 

Susan Whiting 
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FRINGE - MARXISM 2002 

Political will 
for SA paper 


T he first of three fringe meetings 
sponsored by the CPGB, Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty and Revolu¬ 
tionary Democratic Group discussed the 
need for a Socialist Alliance paper - it was 
packed, with standing room only at the 
back. The three speakers - non-aligned 
Socialist Alliance stalwart Dave Osier, 
Marcus Strom of the CPGB and Chris 
Jones of the RDG - along with the major¬ 
ity of contributors to the debate, agreed 
that an unofficial SA paper would be a 
good thing, although there were some 
significant differences. Comrades from 
the AWL preferred to intervene from the 
floor rather than provide a platform 
speaker. 

Comrade Osier has been calling for left 
unity and a common paper since 1993 - 
he read an extract from an article he wrote 
for Socialist Organiser to prove it. The 
left press today ranges in quality from the 
competent to the poor, he said, with arti¬ 
cles often consisting of arguments cop¬ 
ied from bourgeois left writers in The 
Guardian with a few bullet-points 
adapted from Trotsky’s Transitional 
programme tagged on to the end. We 
could do better - there are many good 
writers in the Socialist Alliance. Mark 
Hoskisson of Workers Power claims an 
SA paper would be a Tower of Babel, but 
this more accurately describes what ex¬ 
ists now - with the various left groups 
sometimes engaged in a relationship of 
mutual incomprehension. In fact an SA 
paper would provide us with the lingua 
franca. 

A Socialist Alliance paper would be a 
“tremendous step forward’’, said com¬ 
rade Osier. As it became established, the 
Socialist Alliance itself would advance. 
While he described the Weekly Worker 
as “a real breakthrough in leftwing jour¬ 
nalism”, he anticipated a time when the 
era of competing papers and sects 
would be behind us. 

A substantial minority at the last SA 
conference voted for the launch of a pa¬ 
per, comrade Strom reminded the meet¬ 
ing, and that included a clear majority of 
comrades who were not members of the 
Socialist Workers Party. The strongest, 
most organised proponents of the project 
- and that must mean the AWL and CPGB 
- should take the lead in producing a 
paper to regalvanise the alliance, to give 
direction and debate differences. It 
would unite and strengthen us. Without 
it, the project looks shaky. This was a 
recurrent theme in the discussion, sev¬ 
eral comrades expressing frustration at 
the way the SA activity has declined 
since the local elections, with the SWP 
once again putting it on the back burner. 

Speaking for the RDG, comrade Chris 
Jones remembered joining the SWP as 
a result of reading Socialist Worker. 
SWP publications have declined in 
quality since then. He said all SA con¬ 
tacts should be reading an SA paper, to 
cohere the SA, put people in touch with 
the leadership, and act as a platform 
where different political tendencies 
could develop and inform others 
through debate. The proposal for local 
newsletters, while positive in one sense, 
was in another sense like asking each 
Socialist Alliance to re-invent the wheel. 
While the RDG was “pleased to be able 
to pay money into the Weekly Worker 
in order to express our point of view”, 
he too looked forward to the day when 
we could establish a common paper of 
the Socialist Alliance. 


Two main issues were raised in the 
discussion. First, is it possible to pro¬ 
duce a Socialist Alliance paper now? 
And, secondly, what sort of paper 
should it be? As comrade Strom pointed 
out, the technical objections to an SA 
paper sometimes put forward by the 
SWP’s Rob Hoveman are in a way ech¬ 
oed by those AWL comrades who say 
building the organisation must be put 
first. The CPGB believes that the launch 
of a paper would actually help in the 
development of the S A - indeed it would 
be a boost in the process of transform¬ 
ing the alliance into a party: no doubt 
that was the main reason why the SWP 
opposed it. This was the experience of 
the original CPGB: the publication of 
The Call acted as a catalyst in its for¬ 
mation in 1920. 

Martin Thomas of the AWL sug¬ 
gested the best way forward was to work 
to win a majority of the next SA confer¬ 
ence in favour of a paper. Most comrades 
thought this was not enough: we can¬ 
not wait for the SWP to decide to revive 
the SA. The strongest argument for an 
official SA paper is the successful pro¬ 
duction of an unofficial one. As comrade 
Anne Me Shane put it, we are more likely 
to win people’s support by launching a 
paper than by trying to persuade them 
that one is needed in the abstract. Com¬ 
rade Strom emphasised that we have to 
be ambitious. An unofficial SA paper 
could have a key role in recruiting peo¬ 
ple to the SA on our revolutionary plat¬ 
form, enabling us to become the majority 
faction. Even if the SA project were to 
fail, we would still need a paper to cohere 
our forces. 

The content of a minority SA paper 
gave rise to some disagreement. Sacha 
Ismael of the AWL contrasted Solidar¬ 
ity, which he said orientates to the work¬ 
ing class, with the Weekly Worker, which 
publishes debates among the left. He ac¬ 
cepted a balance is needed, but said the 
Weekly Worker has the balance wrong. 
Weekly Worker editor Peter Manson ac¬ 
cepted that the CPGB paper lacks breadth 
of coverage of, for example, the trade un¬ 
ions, but insisted that an SA paper 
should be nothing like Scottish Social¬ 
ist Voice, which is supposedly orientated 
to the working class but in reality is shal¬ 
low, patronising and boring. 

Comrade Dave Osier, in his reply to the 
debate, agreed that a new paper should 
combine the strengths of both the 
Weekly Worker and Solidarity. In the past, 
he said, it was true that the Weekly 
Worker had earned too much on “the ins 
and outs of micro-sects”. But Solidarity 
tends to carry articles along the lines of 
“Oh woe - the NHS is in a terrible state" 
- “thanks, comrades, but we did know 
that”. Comrade Terry Liddle said the 
workers in his tenants association know 
the Labour government has shat on 
them: he needs a paper that explains 
what the Socialist Alliance is. 

Referring to AWL criticism of the 
Weekly Worker, comrade Strom chal¬ 
lenged the AWL to say which articles 
they would leave out. Intense discussion 
of political questions like the monarchy, 
republicanism and Europe take place in 
every factory and pub: they are not con¬ 
jured up out of nothing by Weekly 
Worker writers. Ordinary people are not 
stupid - they are the future ruling class 
and can be trusted with big ideas. 

Arguments about the content of the 
new paper involved discussion of the 


role of the independents in the Socialist 
Alliance. Comrade Steve Church asked 
how we can recruit new members to the 
SA in order to turn it into a party. A pa¬ 
per consisting of debate between sects 
would not bring in the wider layers of in¬ 
dependents who are not revolutionaries. 
Comrade Manson pointed out that the 
overwhelming majority of SA independ¬ 
ents would actually describe themselves 
as ‘revolutionary’ or ‘Marxist’ - most 
have been in some group on the left at 
some time. 

While, on the one hand, comrade 
Jones accepted this, on the other hand 
he suggested that one possibility was 
for the establishment of a paper for the 
“revolutionary minority” in the SA. 
However, his preferred label for the pa¬ 
per would be “communist-Labour” - like 
the SWP, the RDG wants the alliance to 
fit into its preconceived format of what 
the SA ought to be - a halfway house, 
where the revolutionary “minority” 
would in due course try to win over the 
phantom reformists. For comrade Jones 
the paper would ideally reflect this tem¬ 
plate too. 

Comrade Mathew Caygill of Leeds 
identified himself as being part of the 
“flotsam and jetsam". He said the crucial 
question is not whether the paper should 
be reformist or revolutionary - surely that 
would depend on what its contributors 
wrote. Let is be full of debate, while at the 
same time looking outwards, he said. 

Comrade John Bridge said the CPGB 
and AWL should launch a minority pa¬ 
per without waiting for or relying on the 
independents - an attitude that some 
AWL comrades expressed. In fact the 
longer we hesitated, in the belief that 
such a paper would not be ‘viable’ with¬ 
out the immediate active participation of 
non-aligned comrades, the less likely it 
was that such support would be forth¬ 
coming. On the contrary, it was essential 
that our two organisations gave a lead. 

Martin Thomas accepted that it would 
be a good thing for the AWL and the 
CPGB to cooperate in such a venture, but 
said more time is needed for discussion 
first. Other AWL comrades thought that 
such discussions should be broadened 
so that the question of an AWL-CPGB 
merger was put on the table. Again, the 
implication was that establishing a joint 
paper would be putting the cart before 
the horse. 

A few comrades felt an unofficial SA 
paper could not succeed against hostil¬ 
ity from the SWP. Others predicted that 
the SWP would take it over. Answering 
these doubts, comrade Anne Me Shane 
insisted we must challenge the leadership 
of the SWP. It can be forced by events 
to change. Comrade Jones agreed that 
the best way to fight the domination of 
the SWP is to take the initiative and pro¬ 
duce an unofficial paper, while at the same 
time demanding that the SWP cooper¬ 
ate in producing an official publication. 

For comrade Osier it was simply a ques¬ 
tion of political will. While he would like 
nothing more titan a merger between the 
AWL and CPGB, the question of an SA 
paper should not be presented simply in 
temis of the two groups, he said. 

Comrade Strom suggested that we 
should consider publishing a pilot issue 
for the SA conference on the euro in Oc¬ 
tober, and called for a Socialist Alliance 
paper to be made a central issue at the 
SA AGM in February • 

Mary Godwin 


Withdrawal 
from reality 


O ur second CPGB-AWL-RDG 
fringe meeting featured a debate 
between advocates of an active boy¬ 
cott of the forthcoming referendum on 
the euro and those who favour vot¬ 
ing ‘no’, whose case was put by Alan 
Thomett of the International Social¬ 
ist Group. 

The organisers had also invited 
John Palmer, who believes that social¬ 
ists should be in favour of entry into 
the single currency, but unfortunately 
he had to pull out at the last moment. 
Although one comrade did voice 
such sentiments from the floor, over¬ 
whelmingly those at the meeting be¬ 
lieved that independent working 
class politics could only be served by 
an active boycott. Comrade Thomett 
was the lone partisan of the ‘no’ po¬ 
sition. 

The first speaker was Jack Conrad 
of the CPGB. who emphasised that 
the need for working class independ¬ 
ence did not mean that we decide our 
stance simply on the basis of “a fear 
of association with obnoxious ele¬ 
ments” such as the Tories or the BNP 
- who would of course, along with 
most of the reformist left, also be call¬ 
ing for a ‘no’ vote. 

However, comrade Conrad said 
that in one sense he “sympathised 
with the ‘no’ position”. It was true, 
after all. that the euro was a weapon 
in the class war, and its protagonists 
intended to force through a whole 
range of anti-working class policies. 
But the same could equally be said of 
the defenders of the pound. 

This meant that the referendum 
question was “not one we want to ask 
or answer” - it was a “trick of the rul¬ 
ing class”. Instead we want to pro¬ 
mote our own agenda - that is why 
we are calling for an active boycott. 
The Europe we envisaged was one 
of working class power, he concluded. 

In response comrade Thornett - 
somewhat incredibly, you might think 
- said that he “didn’t recognise any 
class analysis of what the euro or the 
EU is” in what he had just heard. He 
characterised his opponents as not 
wanting to openly call for a ‘yes’ vote, 
so they advocate an “abstention” 
instead. How, he asked, can you be 
“neutral” in the face of the European 
bourgeoisie's “well organised, long- 
planned assault on the working class? 
- it leaves me flabbergasted,” he splut¬ 
tered. 

He insisted that the left would run 
an “anti-nationalist, intemationalistic 
campaign” against the euro, which 
would make an impact by cutting 
across the right’s xenophobia. By 


contrast the “abstention campaign” 
would be irrelevant. 

Sacha Ismael of the AWL was will¬ 
ing to concede that the euro was “the 
bosses’ project”. But that did not 
mean that we should simply oppose 
it, full stop. While socialists are al¬ 
ways against the bourgeoisie’s aims 
and methods, we also recognise their 
progressive implications. For exam¬ 
ple, the development of capitalism, its 
globalisation, gave rise to many hor¬ 
rors, but it also brought into being the 
international proletariat. Similarly new 
technology is also wielded as a 
weapon against workers, while com¬ 
rade Thomett’s position was akin to 
being “for the old machines". 

To vote either ‘yes’ or ‘no’ was to 
take sides with one wing or another 
of the bourgeoisie, he said. In that 
sense we were “neutral” when it came 
to the pound or the euro. Comrade 
Ismael recalled the militant slogan 
employed during the referendum cam¬ 
paign on Britain’s entry into the ‘Com¬ 
mon Market’: ‘Bosses’ Britain, 
bosses’ Europe - the struggle goes 
on.’ 

Several speakers from the floor 
mocked comrade Thomett’s charac¬ 
terisation of our position as “passive”. 
Mark Fischer of the CPGB asked him 
to imagine this scenario: “There is a 
general strike with demonstrations in 
every city. Workers march to the poll¬ 
ing booths and set the ballot boxes 
on fire. How passive is that?” Com¬ 
rade Thomett, presented with the kind 
of campaign that we would aim to 
achieve, at least conceded that this 
could indeed be described as “ac¬ 
tive”. 

However, it was a case of ‘this far 
and no further’. He insisted that the 
CPGB and AWL were refusing to fight 
the EU bosses’ attacks on wages, 
hours and conditions by refusing to 
vote ‘no’. He did not seem to realise 
that by the same token he could be 
accused of refusing to fight the anti- 
EU British bosses’ attacks. But for 
comrade Thornett it was a case of 
prefening the lesser evil, it seems - or, 
more accurately, the smaller evil. 

Answering a question from the 
floor on his position on Britain’s mem¬ 
bership of the EU itself, he replied: “If 
there’s a bosses’ club, you shouldn’t 
be in it.” Clearly comrade Thomett 
should call for a working class with¬ 
drawal from the United Kingdom too. 
But he covered himself by adding: 
“Withdrawal is not a viable option at 
the present time.” Opportunism or 
what? • 

Peter Manson 
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CORPORATE SCANDAL 


Crisis of capital, 
not policies 


W hen the president of the United 
States finds it necessary to go 
to the New York stock ex¬ 
change and reassure the world that the 
capitalist system is not in crisis, we know 
that something is seriously wrong. As 
Bush put it, at a press conference on the 
eve of his address to the nation, “I’m wor¬ 
ried about a country that could lose con¬ 
fidence in the free enterprise system. I 
understand how tender the system can 
be" {The Tunes July 9). 

Typically, Dubya’s speech was long 
on rhetoric but short on substance. Just 
as we predicted, the spate of US corpo¬ 
rate scandals that has rocked world mar¬ 
kets is being attributed to a “lapse of 
ethics” on the part of a few bad apples 
like Ken Lay (Enron) an old buddy of 
Bush, and Bemie Ebbers (WorldCom), to 
name but the two most prominent scape¬ 
goats (Weekly Worker July 4). The sooth¬ 
ing message is: “It is not the system that 
has failed, but a few people who have 
failed the system.” 

Acknowledging the flagrant “ex¬ 
cesses” of corporate America in the last 
few years, the president assures us that 
in future en'ant executives will find them¬ 
selves in jail for ‘accounting irregulari¬ 
ties’ : ie, cooking the books - previously, 
the worst that they could expect would 
have been a derisory fine. It is now, we 
are told, basically up to companies them¬ 
selves to usher in a new era of “integ¬ 
rity” and "transparency”. Executives will 
have to swear ait oath to the effect that 
“to the best of their knowledge” their 
balance sheets are accurate (a loophole 
that will have the big law firms positively 
slavering). Small wonder that markets 
were hardly impressed by this feeble 
White House ‘crackdown’. 

The president’s sermon was in any 
event irredeemably flawed by recent rev¬ 
elations concerning his own dealings 
and those of people close to him at the 
top of the administration. It turns out that 
back in 1990, when Dubya was a direc¬ 
tor of Harken Energy Corp, he just hap¬ 
pened to dump some $800,000 dollars 
worth of the company’s stock two 
months prior to a results announcement 
that saw the shares fall by 20%. Insider 
dealing, or what? The securities and ex¬ 
change commission apparently launched 
an investigation, found that he had 
clearly broken the law, but dropped the 
case. After all, Dubya was the son of the 
president, goddamit. 

When challenged recently about the 
matter. Bush simply lied. But it transpires 
from a press notice quietly released by 
the White House that this business 
whizz kid (the first MBA ever to occupy 
the oval office) somehow took eight 
months to notify the authorities about 
his dealings. Now, more than a decade 
after this shady little transaction (no 
doubt one of many), he tells us: “I still 
haven’t figured it out completely.” In¬ 
credible - in every sense of the word. 

Likewise, Bush’s running mate and 
now vice-president Dick Cheney is un¬ 
der active investigation for “accounting 
kregularities” at the oil services company, 
Halliburton, in 1998 and is facing fresh 
lawsuits for misfeasance. For good meas¬ 
ure, the army secretary, Tom White, a 
Bush appointee, is also under investiga¬ 
tion on account of his Enron connec¬ 
tions. He worked for the company for 
more than a decade and is suspected of 
being a key conduit of information be¬ 
tween Enron and the White House in the 
period immediately prior to the compa¬ 
ny’s collapse. Finally, there is defence 
secretary Don Rumsfeld, who (so far as 
we know) is not under investigation at 
all. But it is interesting to note that, in 
order to comply with so-called ‘ethics in 
government’ rules, he had to sell $91 
million worth of shares upon taking of¬ 
fice, and still bitterly complains about 
how much it cost him in accountancy 
fees. 

As the Russian proverb has it, the fish 
rots from the head down, and it is here, 
at the head of a Republican administra¬ 
tion whose election campaign received 
more business dollars than any in the 
history of the USA that we find the pi¬ 


ous guardians of ‘integrity’, not to men¬ 
tion die most doughty defenders of free¬ 
dom, democracy and the American way 
oflife. 

On the markets, life has been surreal 
since the WorldCom debacle. The initial 
drastic falls have to some extent been 
recouped, but rallies have been ultimately 
unconvincing, largely the result of short 
covering in a classic bear squeeze. Good 
news from the real economy is ignored, 
while the slightest hint of a fresh scan¬ 
dal sparks off fresh waves of selling and 
the short-term trend is decidedly on the 
down side. This is the stuff not just of a 
bear market but of a potential crash. 
WorldCom is not in any sense the cause 
of the present crisis, but merely one of 
the symptoms. What we are seeing is a 
complex combination of factors: an after¬ 
shock from the bursting of the dot-com 
bubble - a genuine case of speculative 
madness - together with the reckless 
overinvestment in telecoms and related 
infrastructure, and the merger mania that 
characterised the turn of the century. 

Merck and Co, the huge pharmaceuti¬ 
cals blue chip and Dow Jones Index com¬ 
ponent, announced almost as an aside 
the other day that it has systematically 
overstated its revenues over recent years 
to the tune of up to $14 billion. Not even 
the experts can agree as to whether this 
was a crime or just another piece of crea¬ 
tive accounting. Whoever said that ac¬ 
countancy was a dull profession? While 
investors wait for the next revelation, we 
have the bizane situation in which com¬ 
pany after company is giving press con¬ 
ferences or issuing statements to the 
effect that its balance sheets are clean - 
honestly, you can trust us. 

Collapse 

Trust is, of course, at the heart of the 
matter. Speculation is one thing, but with 
an eye on their own legal liabilities in 
terms of fiduciary duty, the big institu¬ 
tions, investment houses, insurance 
companies and pension funds, who own 
the bulk of shares, are frankly scared. 
When the likes of Xerox and Merck turn 
out effectively to be fraudsters, who the 
hell can you trust? 

The word ‘crisis’ is certainly not out 
of place in these circumstances. The 
question is how do we, as Marxists and 
revolutionary socialists, try to put this 
situation into perspective and analyse it? 
What does a capitalist crisis actually 
mean? 

We can be sure that in certain sections 
of the left, the habhual catastrophists will 
be dusting off their doomsday scenarios 
and eagerly anticipating the ‘final’ and 
‘inevitable’ apocalyptic cataclysm that 
will, like a deus ex machina, bring about 
not just the collapse of the whole edifice 
of capitalism but somehow lead to the 
development of socialist consciousness 
and spontaneously inaugurate a glorious 
socialist future. The theoretical poverty 
of this mechanical approach, not to men¬ 
tion its historical myopia and its rotten 
political passivity, are self-evident. It has 
more to do with a sort of religious con¬ 
viction than with any sober theory. 

In their calculations, there is evidently 
no place at all for the class struggle, the 
self-activity and self-emancipation of the 
working class. Under the weight of its 
inherent contradictions (to which the 
catastrophists give a constant but piti¬ 
fully superficial theoretical genuflection) 
capitalism will explode (or implode - 
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George ‘Dubya’ Bush 


choose your own metaphor). 

Leaving aside some writings in the 
period up to 1857, when Marx and Engels 
themselves were enthused by the appar¬ 
ent possibility that commercial crises 
could by themselves create the precon¬ 
ditions for a revolutionary uprising of the 
proletariat, the catastrophists have not a 
theoretical peg on which to hang their 
faith in crisis in and of itself moving the 
working class in the direction of revolu¬ 
tionary socialism. 

At the other end of the spectrum we 
have those who would bemoan the cri¬ 
sis and its inevitable consequences on 
the lives and livelihoods of the working 
class as essentially a failure of ‘policy’ on 
the part of our capitalist mlers. Take the 
editorial in the latest issue of Socialist 
Review (presumably written by editor, 
comrade Lindsey German). Quite correctly, 
the comrade draws attention to the ap¬ 
palling state of social provision under the 
Blair government as a failure of the mar¬ 
ket system; quite correctly, she points to 
the unsustainable rise in property values 
as a source of much future pain for many 
thousands of people, who, if they ever 
pay off their mortgages and live long 
enough, will find themselves eking out a 
meagre existence on a paltry pension. 

All true. But to what does the learned 
editor, with decades of Marxist study and 
political activity behind her, actually at¬ 
tribute the crisis? “Deliberate policies 
have led us to this mess,” she says. Pri¬ 
vatisation, first under Thatcher and then 
under Blair, means that “the most basic 
aspects of our lives ... are subject to the 
whim of the market” and “the current 
problems are a damning indictment of the 
market economy” (July-August). 

Well, yes. But the implication of her 
remarks is that other policies might have 
resulted in a different, more tolerable out¬ 
come for the working class, for, the com¬ 
rade tells us, “There is an alternative to 
the madness we face at the moment.” 
And what is that alternative? Does it, for 
example, rest on the obvious Marxist 
conclusion that it is the capitalist system 
itself which, so long as it exists, will inevi¬ 
tably engender all the oppression and 
alienation under which we suffer; that 


only the revolutionary overthrow of ex¬ 
isting conditions by the working class 
can lead to the emancipation of human¬ 
ity as a whole from this quagmire? 

Well, no. Comrade German's panacea 
involves merely a massive increase in 
public spending on the social services 
and a “switch” in priorities “from private 
to public provision”. Renationalisation 
is not posited, but is implicit. We are told 
that “it is up to all of those who are cur¬ 
rently feeling the brunt of the market 
madness and who are angry with New 
Labour’s complicity to force them to do 
otherwise”. 

And how, precisely? The Socialist 
Alliance, does not get a mention, nor 
does the necessity of revolutionaries 
fighting for extreme democracy under 
capitalism. Presumably though, if Blah 
and his entire cabinet fell under a bus and 
the Labour Party underwent a 
Damascene conversion to state owner¬ 
ship, punitive taxes on the rich, and a 
radical redistribution of wealth, then we 
would be back to auto-Labourism? 

I prefer the analysis offered by another 
SWP comrade, Rob Hoveman, in an ex¬ 
cellently infoimative and instructive ar¬ 
ticle entitled ‘Financial crises and tire real 
economy’, in which he writes: “The at¬ 
tempt by left reformists to isolate tire city 
[for which. I take it, we can read ‘the mar¬ 
ket’ - MB] as the primary cause of Brit¬ 
ain’s economic problems poses a false 
dichotomy. The bosses are driven as a 
whole by the pursuit of profit wherever 
they can derive it from and it is the anar¬ 
chy of competition in the pursuit of profit 
that afflicts the working class” ( Interna¬ 
tional Socialism March 1998). 

At least here we have an honest whiff 
of die truth, that is not the ‘policies’ of 
this or that government, but the capital¬ 
ist system itself which is to blame. By 
contrast, comrade German’s approach 
sits comfortably with the long line of 
supposedly Marxist theory from 
Bernstein onwards which tells us that 
capitalism is reformable. 

New economy 

The intrinsic irrationalities of the capital¬ 
ist system - rooted in the fundamental 
categorical contradiction between use 
value and exchange value - mean that 
crisis, in terms of an almost perpetual ten¬ 
sion and disequilibrium, is not so much 
an event but a perennial precondition of 
the system. For all his typically academic 
sniffiness and condescension when it 
comes to the messy world of real politics, 
Simon Clarke was right to point out in his 
book Marx’s theory of crisis, that the 
notion of crisis is central to Marx’s politi¬ 
cal economy. 

Certainly, compared with the events of 
the last decade, the current situation is a 
qualitative departure. In the Asian crisis 
of 1997-98, for example, and during the 
period of acute instability in world mar¬ 
kets caused by Russia’s debt default in 
1998, the US economy was still basking 
in a dream scenario of steady growth and 
low inflation. Tme, many billions of dol¬ 
lars of finance capital - much of it chas¬ 
ing speculative gains through manipu¬ 
lation of currencies and derivatives - 
were wiped out, but the relative stability 
of the majority of metropolitan econo¬ 
mies meant that most of the real pain was 
confined to the peripheiy. 

Against this background, the para¬ 
digm of the ‘new economy’, in which the 
business cycle had effectively been ban¬ 


ished and recession was something to 
read about in history books, became or¬ 
thodox ideology. This hubris was, no 
doubt, in part a reflection of the demise 
of the USSR and the apparent victory of 
‘democracy’ - portrayed, absurdly, by the 
likes of Fukuyama as signifying the ‘end 
of history’. 

Now the situation is radically different. 
Despite the fact that the federal funds rate 
has been ratcheted down to just 1.75%, 
economic growth in the US is faltering. 
Not since 1982, when the US was af¬ 
flicted by its worst recession since the 
1929 slump, have interest rates fallen so 
quickly in so little time. 

Company profits in nearly every sec¬ 
tor are flat and business investment in 
new means of production is around his¬ 
torical lows, whereas corporate and in¬ 
dividual indebtedness are at historically 
high levels. Judging by the revised fig¬ 
ures, it turns out that both the produc¬ 
tivity gains and the rising profits that 
characterised the so-called boom years 
of the ‘new economy’ - gains that led 
many enterprises to overinvest by ac¬ 
quiring cheap capital on the basis of 
ramped up stock valuations, and led to 
such phenomena as the mania for dot¬ 
com shares and tech stocks in general - 
were somewhat overstated. By histori¬ 
cal standards, the revised growth rate of 
around 2.5% in the second half of the 
decade was healthy enough, but not 
sufficient to justify the ‘new economy’ 
euphoria, which saw in the information 
technology revolution an epochal source 
of almost inexhaustible profit. 

That bubble has now definitively 
burst, and the worldwide collapse in as¬ 
set values and profits of companies pro¬ 
ducing semi-conductors, computers and 
telecoms equipment - with all their related 
infrastructures - is spreading the conta¬ 
gion to broader sectors of the economy. 
The general surplus of both commodi¬ 
ties, resulting from growing inventories 
of unsold goods, and capital, caused by 
the lack of investment outlets brought 
about by contracting industrial invest¬ 
ment in new means of production, holds 
within it the possibility of great volatility 
and a deflationary spiral. 

Rather than seeing crisis as a specific 
empirical historical event, we would ar¬ 
gue that it is intrinsic to and inherent in a 
system whose fundamental contradic¬ 
tion is between use value and exchange 
value, between production to satisfy 
human need and production of commodi¬ 
ties, of values. It is in the relentless drive 
of capitalism to develop the means of 
production (and hence the source of 
surplus value) beyond limit that the ulti¬ 
mate source of crisis is to be found. In 
this sense, therefore, crisis is not an event 
but an intrinsic, perennial condition. 

To theorise and fully to understand this 
process is clearly a vital task, but theory 
by itself is not enough. As communists 
we must primarily be concerned with 
transforming theory into practice, equip¬ 
ping ourselves and the working class 
with the tools necessary to break the 
chains of a contradictory and irrational 
system that alienates us from one an¬ 
other and prevents us fulfilling our po¬ 
tential as human and social beings. 
Foremost among those tools must be a 
revolutionary programme and a revolu¬ 
tionary party. Only thus can we transform 
the capitalists’ crisis into a means of our 
own self-liberation • 

Maurice Bernal 
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DEBATE 


For genuine democratic 


MT hi'ough the fullest, most open de- 
H bate we seek to achieve unity in 
M action and a common world out¬ 
look.” This statement appears in the third 
paragraph of the revised ‘What we fight for’ 
column. It encapsulates the Leninist approach 
to building a Communist Party. It describes, 
comprehensively and concisely, the essence 
of the democratic centralist model of organi¬ 
sation. It codifies a methodology that is vital 
to the project of making a revolution that is 
the self-activity of the working class. It has 
been the platform from which our CPGB has 
polemicised against the plethora of opaque 
sects which populate the British and interna¬ 
tional left and whose methods have perpetu¬ 
ated disunity and held back the process of 
developing an organic revolutionary party of 
the working class. 

It was excellent news indeed then, that none 
less than the editor of Socialist Worker. Chris 
Harman, has embarked upon a fight for the 
realisation of the principle of full and open 
debate within Britain’s largest revolutionary 
organisation, the Socialist Workers Party (see 
Weekly Worker June 13). If he and his allies 
succeed, then we could see a transformation 
of socialist politics in Britain, which would 
reverberate on the European and indeed the 
world stage. I know that Weekly Worker will 
strive to become one of comrade Hannan’s 
staunchest allies in this fight. For the first time 
in decades, we are excellently placed to effec¬ 
tively perform such a role, being politically 
engaged with the SWP through the Socialist 
Alliance. 

It is of enormous importance then, now 
more then ever so, that the CPGB, in its own 
practice, should be an exemplar of the meth¬ 
odology of genuine democratic centralism. 
When we make mistakes in this respect, we 
must be swift to recognise and acknowledge 
them, to learn from them and to apply the les¬ 
sons learned in perfecting our practice. It is 
the view of the Manchester branch of the 
CPGB, on whose behalf I write, that we have 
made such a mistake in the very process of 
revising and adopting the ‘What we fight for’ 
column. 

hi the May 2 edition of Weekly Worker, the 
Provisional Central Committee’s first redraft 
of WWFF was published, together with a 
note expressing the view that “updating the 


column is long overdue” and indicating that 
the PCC was to submit the draft to the next 
CPGB membership aggregate on May 11. It 
was “calling for debate not only on our mem¬ 
bers e-list, but also in the pages of the Weekly 
Worker ”. 

Two alternative drafts, written by comrades 
James Bull and Christopher Pike, were tabled 
at the aggregate, just over a week later. Al¬ 
though neither of these was published in the 
Weekly Worker, a report on the discussion at 
this meeting was earned on May 16. This re¬ 
veals that there were some significant differ¬ 
ences between comrades on what was being 
proposed, in particular with respect to parlia¬ 
ment and electoral work, the prospects of 
peaceful revolution and the dropping of the 
reference to reforging the Communist Party 
of Great Britain. On behalf of the Manchester 
branch, I expressed the view that the PCC draft 
represented a “move to the right". 

Manchester branch set about producing 
our own WWFF draff. This work was still on¬ 
going when the date of the next aggregate, 
June 23, was set. A week before that meeting 
we sent a request to the PCC that it would not 
seek closure of the debate by asking for an 
early vote on its own second draft. We also 
indicated that, as soon as the Manchester 
draft was completed, it would be our inten¬ 
tion to write a piece for the Weekly Worker ex¬ 
plaining it. At this stage, all that had appeared 
in our paper on this issue was the PCC’s 
unannotated first draft, the May aggregate 
report and one letter, from a Manchester com¬ 
rade, Nick Redmond (May 2). In other words, 
the open debate was in its infancy. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the side which possessed the ad¬ 
vantage of including the Party’s full-time 
leadership and intellectuals was somewhat 
more advanced in its preparation for the de¬ 
bate than some of the participants who are in 
the immediate ranks of wage slavery. 

Not until the item was called, at the June ag¬ 
gregate meeting itself, did we receive the 
PCC’s negative reply to our request. Sadly, 
the reply obtained overwhelming endorse¬ 
ment from the members present. My ‘what’s 
the hurry?’ plea was brushed aside. The 
Weekly Worker report of this aggregate in¬ 
forms readers that comrade John Bridge, in in¬ 
troducing the PCC’s second draft, "repeated 
the point he made in May, that the old ver¬ 


sion, published every week in the Weekly 
Worker for many years, is badly out of date. 
He also gave the PCC’s opinion that, with a 
month of debate since the previous aggregate, 
a new version should now be agreed. He em¬ 
phasised that the new version should be kept 
under review and changed as necessary - for 
example, if a protracted war breaks out be¬ 
tween two major world powers, obviously the 
WWFF column will have to be quickly re¬ 
vised” ( Weekly Worker June 27). 

It is either an exquisite use of irony, or an 
embarrassing accident, that comrade Bridge 
can cite the outbreak of protracted war be¬ 
tween two major world powers as a possible 
reason for seeking a quick revision of the 
WWFF column, when he has just secured its 
quick revision in the eminently peaceful sce¬ 
nario whereby it has been published every 
week in our paper for many years and is now 
badly out of date. What’s a few more weeks 
or even months after "many years”? 

The same issue of the paper contained 
comrade Jack Comad’s post factum explana¬ 
tion of the changes, under a telling sub-head¬ 
ing: “Redrafting the Weekly Worker’s ‘What 
we fight for’ column is long overdue, argues 
Jack Conrad. As the reader can see, at last it 
has been done.” Perhaps comrade Conrad 
will feel a warm glow whilst he is in the posi¬ 
tion of advancing an argument, of elaborat¬ 
ing it publicly for the first time, when victory 
is already under his belt. Whether he does 
or not, it is the contention of the Manches¬ 
ter comrades that substantial damage has 
been done to the CPGB’s model of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. 

Our national organiser, Mark Fischer, ad¬ 
vised the June aggregate that Manchester’s 
procedural motion that the vote not be put 
was unnecessary and that “the culture of the 
CPGB allows any comrades to continue to 
make criticisms and suggestions after any 
decision. He encouraged the Manchester 
branch to submit their finalised draft to a fu¬ 
ture aggregate” ( Weekly Worker June 27). 
Mark has, in years gone by, roasted organi¬ 
sations such as the Socialist Party and Work¬ 
ers Power for holding their debates in 
camera. I recall in particular his challenge to 
the SP. at the time they were discussing their 
name change from Militant Labour. Such a 
discussion, by a significant working class 


Sadly, the 
reply obtained 
overwhelming 
endorsement 
from the 
members 
present. My 
‘what’s the 
hurry?’ plea 
was brushed 
aside 


organisation, should be regarded as a mat¬ 
ter for the class, not a private matter, he ar¬ 
gued. 

The champions of the ‘closed debate’ 
sects must be laughing at us. I am sure that 
they would insist that their developed posi¬ 
tions are published only after exhaustive in¬ 
ternal debate. They would have a point. If 
openness leads to a precipitate determination 
of debates on the rather unconvincing 
grounds that discussion can continue after¬ 
wards, then it is worse than the closed model, 
which at least can lay claim to thoroughness 
and a desire to develop durable and correct 
political positions. 

‘The PCC draft aims to incorporate the key 
decisions and theoretical advances made 
over recent years,” comrade Bridge told the 
aggregate meeting, adding that the Man¬ 
chester draft failed to do this. Well, the com¬ 
rade is entitled to hold this view, but isn’t it a 
view which should be fought out in front of 
the working class, prior to determination of 
the conflict? Shouldn’t the readership of 
Weekly Worker see the Manchester draft and 
be able to judge whether it agrees that the 
Manchester area is “a backward section” of 
the CPGB? We now submit our draft and 
challenge our critics to explain what is wrong 
with the politics of it. It is still a work in 
progress. We are to discuss the omission of 
reference to the question of Europe - a valid 
criticism made by comrade Bridge. Paragraph 
8, on oppression, is still under consideration, 
with some Manchester comrades disagree¬ 
ing with the listing of oppressed groups, 
with the question, ‘How do you decide when 
to end the list?’ 

The draft begins with a statement of the 
central aim of our partyist project: ie, the 
reforging of the CPGB. The unbroken thread 
with October 1917 and July-August 1920 is 
something to be proud of and worth fighting 
for. We have the incongruous situation in the 
now adopted PCC draft, that reference to forg¬ 
ing the Communist Party of Great Britain has 
been deleted, at the same time that the con¬ 
cept of building a Communist Party of the Eu¬ 
ropean Union has been introduced. 

Our second paragraph (borrowing heavily 
upon the PCC first draft and the unpublished 
submission by comrade James Bull, in respec¬ 
tive sentence order) defines what a Connnu- 


Fighting fund 

Money 

worries 

In a fundraising - though not, of course, a mete¬ 
orological - sense, the summer drought has well 
and truly started. Comrades no doubt have nu¬ 
merous additional pressures on their finances. 
Our Summer Offensive may be just about to fin¬ 
ish, but I am sure that, among other things, com¬ 
rades are hoping for a well deserved break from 
it all. 

However, it is imperative that you don’t forget 
your paper - especially as we finished last month 
with a shortfall of £45. Two consecutive months 
in the red, while not doing irreparable damage to 
our finances, is hardly desirable - not least be¬ 
cause it increases the expenditure of yours truly 
on headache tablets. 

Thanks go out to comrades KL (£20), OG (£15) 
and RD (£5) this week. The meagre total of £40 
towards our £450 target speaks for itself. Rush 
us your donations now • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


SUMMER OFFENSIVE 2002 


SO closes 


This year’s Summer Offensive closes on the 
day that this issue of the Weekly Worker 
comes off the press - July 11. 

As these lines are written, we have a fig¬ 
ure in the office for just under £21,000 - still 
£4k short of our goal of £25,000 for the 
two-month campaign. However, a number 
of comrades have budgeted to complete 
their personal targets after the formal end 
of the campaign, when their personal fi¬ 
nances allow. This is money we can rely on 
and will take us much closer to our collec¬ 
tive target. 

Add to this the totals from SO ‘extras’ like 
paper donations, subs, standing orders for 
the month of July that are still to be calcu¬ 
lated, plus income from Party commercial 
initiatives and we are hopeful that we will 
have busted through our target for this 
year. 

Final figures and commentary soon, com¬ 
rades! 

John Galt 


Housmans £14 ‘libel’ 


A high court verdict on Tuesday July 2 
could be a short-term deterrent to right¬ 
wingers using libel writs to attack small radi¬ 
cal bookshops; but it still leaves two of Ix>n- 
don’s last such shops with potentially 
crippling legal bills, and it exposes a major gap 
in defamation law which needs plugging. 

The two-day high court case was the cul¬ 
mination of an action brought nearly two 
years ago against Housmans bookshop in 
Kings Cross, London, by someone currently 
using the name Alexander Baron. The right- 
wing, anti-gay litigant had been referred to as 
a “plagiarist” in one sentence in a 136-page 
pamphlet stocked in the shop. He had cho¬ 
sen to sue only the shop, not the author or 
publisher concerned, because of his distaste 
for the sort of material made available in radi¬ 
cal bookshops. 

Although he had at one stage demanded 
that the shop pay him £50,000 to drop the case, 
the jury awarded him just £14. Because he had 
already rejected a settlement offer higher than 
that, he was also ordered to pay most of the 
shop’s legal costs; however, there is no ex¬ 
pectation that he has the resources to do so. 

Despite the jury’s apparent sympathy with 
the defendants, they clearly felt virtually com¬ 


pelled by the judge’s legal rulings to find 
against the shop. Following this test case - 
the first occasion on which a bookshop has 
tried to use the ‘innocent dissemination’ de¬ 
fence introduced in the 1996 Defamation Act 
- it seems that if anyone suggests to a shop 
or library that an item on then shelves is de¬ 
famatory, and they fail to remove it immedi¬ 
ately, then they cannot use this defence in 
any proceedings later brought against them, 
irrespective of whether it was reasonable to 
take the suggestion seriously. 

This action against Housmans was one of 
a series, dating back to 1996, brought against 
Housmans, Bookmarks (also in London) and 
others by people criticised in anti-fascist 
magazines. This was the first to end up in 
court, but one of the earlier cases - against 
Bookmarks and Housmans, and involving the 
magazine Searchlight - is still extant. It is due 
in court this autumn unless a settlement is 
reached first - either course is financially costly. 

The Bookshop Libel Fund is calling for ur¬ 
gent financial support for the shops to cover 
their costs in these cases, and for a change in 
the law to stop bookshops being targeted in 
this way • 

Albert Beale, Housmans 


Please send donations to the appeal, made out to ‘Bookshop Libel Fund’, to: 

• Bookmarks, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London WC1B 3QE; or 

• Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N19DX. 
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centralism 


nist Pally is. Then we link to the socialist revo¬ 
lution and communism and the indispensa¬ 
bility of a worldwide supersession of 
capitalism. From worldwide workers’ unity we 
move to British working class unity and refer¬ 
ence the current site of the partyist struggle: 
ie, the Socialist Alliances of England and 
Wales and Scottish Socialist Party. 

That takes us naturally on to parliament and 
elections (the central activity of those organi¬ 
sations at the current juncture). Here, we make 
explicit the communist understanding that 
participation in bourgeois parliaments and 
elections can only be for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing propaganda for revolution. We also retain 
reference to the replacement of the dictator¬ 
ship of the bourgeoisie by the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, something which has been 
deleted from our old statement in the PCC’s 
“successful” revision. These are stipulations 
that are essential to our prospects of avoid¬ 
ing bloody defeat. 

As to peaceful revolution, we should re¬ 
member Marx’s criticisms of the methods of 
the Paris communards in his critique of the 
disaster which befell an advanced contingent 
of our class in our recent history. Nearer still 
of course, we should remember Chile. The 
strongest indications of the rightward moves 
we perceive in our leadership come out in this 
apparent shift towards emphasising the pos¬ 
sibility of ‘touchy-feely’, gunpowderless 
revolution. 

The struggle for democracy is then wid¬ 
ened out and its purpose - developing the 
working class to become the mling class - is 
explained. We need to be clear that we do not 
use ‘democracy’ as a euphemism in the way 
that the class enemy does. On to a statement 
of the centrality of the fight against all forms 
of oppression (in its present form, lifted largely 
from the unpublished submission by comrade 
Christopher Pike). 

Then comes theory and party decision mak¬ 
ing and democratic centralism. Here we explain 
the centrality of criticism in our party culture. 
Finally we preserve the old statement of what 
is expected of our recruits. We have had no 
defence from the PCC of its move towards an 
SWP-style ‘take all-comers’: a strange path 
to tread in an organisation looking to Leninist 
and Bolshevist traditions • 

John Pearson 


Manchester draft 


1. Our central aim is to reforge the Communist Party of Great Britain. Without this Party 
the working class is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

2. The Communist Party is a section of the working class and has no interests apart 
from the class as a whole. It is an organisation of the most politically advanced workers 
which will lead the masses to revolution, the overthrow of the rule of capital and the 
beginning of the rule of the working class: ie, socialism. 

3. Socialism is the first stage of the transition from capitalism to communism, which is 
a classless and stateless society without alienation, exploitation, war or nations. 

4. Capitalism is a global system of exploitation. Its ceaseless drive for profit puts the 
world at risk. We therefore fight for the unity of the working class of all countries and for 
the construction of a world Communist Party. 

5. The working class in Britain has the duty of overthrowing the British capitalist state 
and needs to strike as a fist. This means all communists and revolutionary socialists 
should be organised into a single party. We oppose all forms of separatism, which weak¬ 
ens our class. The Socialist Alliances of England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist 
Party represent steps forward in overcoming disunity. We are committed to building 
these organisations with the goal of transforming them into a revolutionary party. 

6 . Socialism can never come through parliament. The capitalist class will not allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away without violent resistance. Socialism will only suc¬ 
ceed through working class revolution and the replacement of the dictatorship of the 
capitalists with the dictatorship of the working class. Participation by the Communist 
Pally in parliament and parliamentary elections is solely for the purpose of making propa¬ 
ganda for revolution. 

7. Communists fight for the maximum extension of democracy under capitalism, in both 
political and economic spheres, as a means of developing the working class to become 
the mling class. We are republicans and support the right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion. hi Britain we advocate a federal republic of England, Scotland and Wales and sup¬ 
port the unification of Ireland. 

8 . Communists are champions of the oppressed. We fight for the liberation of racially 
and nationally oppressed peoples, of women and homosexuals, and for the ending of 
all fomis of chauvinism. Oppression is a direct result of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class society. 

9. Communists apply Marxist theory as a guide to practice. Marxism is not a dogma but 
is constantly developed and enriched from the experience of the class struggle. Marx¬ 
ism is a materialist philosophy, which holds that ideas are determined by social reality 
and not the other way around. 

10. The Communist Party operates according to the principle of democratic centralism. 
Through the fullest, open debate we seek to achieve unity in action and a common 
world outlook. Our culture is one which insists upon the most vigorous criticism of our 
theories and our past actions. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members of the Communist Party have the right to form temporary or permanent fac¬ 
tions. 

11. We urge all who accept these principles to join us. A Communist Party supporter 
reads and fights to build the circulation of the Party’s publications; contributes regu¬ 
larly to the Party’s funds and encourages others to do the same; where possible, builds 
and participates in the work of a Communist Party supporters group • 


Left unity in Europe 

The European Anti-Capitalist Left held its fourth conference 
in Madrid on June 18-19. This is the statement put out afterwards 


What we 
fight for 

aOur central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communist are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

is All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 


F ollowing earlier conferences in Lisbon, 
Paris and Brussels, the conference of the 
European Anti-Capitalist Left took place for 
the fourth time this year in Madrid. 

The organisations present were: Red Green 
Alliance (RGA, Denmark), Scottish Socialist 
Party (SSP. Scotland), Socialist Alliance (SA, 
England), Socialist Workers Party (SWP. Brit¬ 
ain), La Gauche/Die Linke (The Left, 
Luxemburg), Revolutionary Communist 
League (LCR, France), Left Bloc (BdE, Portu¬ 
gal), Party of Communist Refoundation (PRC, 
Italy), Solidarity (Switzerland), Party of Soli¬ 
darity and Freedom (ODP, Turkey), Alterna¬ 
tive Space (Espacio Altemativo, Spain), Zutik 
(Basque Country); and as observers: Red 
Current (Corriente Roja, formerly Plataforma 
de Izquierda, inside Izquierda Unida, Spain) 
and United Left (Izquierda Unida, Spain). The 
German Communist Party (DKP) attended the 
meeting without being part of the conference. 
The Socialist Party (SP, Netherlands), absent 
this time, had sent a message expressing its 
interest in the conference and its desire to 
continue working with it. 

The conference had on its agenda: the situ¬ 


ation of the left in Europe; the policies of the 
EU; a common political declaration; the coun¬ 
ter-summit in Copenhagen during the 
upcoming Danish presidency; and a point of 
information on the general strike in Spain and 
the mobilisations in Seville. 

The conference noted major progress 
during this fourth meeting, including: 
strengthening of most of the participating or¬ 
ganisations in their respective countries; 
Rifondazione Comunista’s entry into the con¬ 
ference (without its having left the GUE/ 
NLG, which includes most of the European 
communist parties); the participating organi¬ 
sations’ substantial involvement in the so¬ 
cial movement against capitalist 
globalisation, the anti-war movement, and the 
movement in solidarity with the Palestinian 
people; and a basic consensus on the analy¬ 
sis of the political situation and the role of 
the anti-capitalist left. 

The conference took a stand in favour of a 
process leading to the establishment of a 
European anti-capitalist formation that 
would constitute a credible alternative to the 
social-liberal left in government. In this spirit. 


the conference supports the PRC’s call to or¬ 
ganise a Forum of the Alternative Left next 
October. 

The conference will contribute to the for¬ 
mation of the European Social Forum, which 
is a major development for the social, trade un¬ 
ion and citizens’ movement on a continental 
scale. It will support the ESF’s foundation, 
central activities and objectives in all Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

The conference decided to coordinate its 
work better, particularly in the struggle against 
any new war waged by US imperialism and 
its allies, in solidarity with immigrants, and in 
the struggle for “European-wide social 
rights”. It will take tins opportunity to adopt 
a common logo in order to underscore its 
political identity as a European anti-capitalist 
current. 

The organisations of the conference will 
work to ensure the success of the counter¬ 
summit during the Danish EU presidency. The 
conference decided to hold its fifth meeting 
in December 2002 in Copenhagen. This meet¬ 
ing will be organised by the Red Green 
Alliance • 
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Oppose 

identity 

cards 


Entitled to resist 


D avid Blunkett and the Blair gov¬ 
ernment are once again whittling 
away at civil liberties and demo¬ 
cratic rights. Only a couple of weeks af¬ 
ter Blunkett was forced to back away 
from giving virtually any local council or 
ministerial bureaucrat the right to access 
people’s internet or mobile phone 
records. New Labour is once again push¬ 
ing proposals for identity cards. 

This of course is not the first time this 
kind of proposal has been made in recent 
years. It was floated by Tory home sec¬ 
retary Michael Howard in the mid-1990s 
- and was pretty quickly abandoned - the 
political conditions did not exist in that 
situation of rampant Tory unpopularity 
for Major’s government to be able to 
push it through. The coming to power 
of Blair’s regime, which on so many ques¬ 
tions has simply continued the policies 
of Thatcher and Major, provided an op¬ 
portunity for Labour’s own thoroughly 
bourgeois and authoritarian political elite 
to use their ‘honeymoon’ period to im¬ 
plement a similar scheme. But still the 
conditions did not exist - popular suspi¬ 
cion of government snooping and the like 
made the idea virtually impossible to get 
through. 

September 11 thus provided the gov¬ 
ernment with another opportunity - the 
wave of popular panic about the possi¬ 
bility of terrorist attacks, though no¬ 
where near as marked as across the 
Atlantic, nevertheless gave them some¬ 
thing of an excuse to begin to promote 
the idea again. They are trying to use the 
currently widespread popular prejudice 
against asylum-seekers as a means to try 
to circumvent and deflect popular sus¬ 
picion of such authoritarian measures. 

Thus the Orwellian presentation of the 
cards proposed, not as identity cards, but 
as ‘entitlement cards’ - helpfully making 
it easier to obtain a whole range of pub¬ 
lic services: healthcare, social security 
benefits, education. In reality of course 
their purpose is to restrict access to those 
services. In particular they will also be 
used to prove ‘entitlement’ to work, par¬ 
ticularly where immigrants are concerned. 
Thus they go hand in hand with other 
repulsive chauvinist measures, such as 
the segregation of asylum-seekers’ chil¬ 
dren in separate schools, as well as the 
building of detention centres around the 
country as part of the latest government 
wheeze to discourage migrants from 
these hallowed shores. 

Behind the scenes the infrastructure 
to make it work will be put in place. There 
will be a massive, centralised government 
database containing the details of every 
card-holder. Potentially, such a database 
could contain such things as a record of 
every person’s DNA signature, finger¬ 
prints or iris pattern - whose biometric 
reading provides even more accurate 
identification than fingerprinting. They 
could also store an individual’s medical, 
tax and criminal details, and who knows 
what else. Potentially, all kinds of infor¬ 
mation, held by a range of disconnected 
public bodies, could be linked together 
to provide a complete ‘portrait’ of every 
card-holder - a secret policeman’s dream. 
It would be a harbinger, given some fur¬ 
ther retrograde shift in political condi¬ 
tions, of repression against dissenters 
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and potential opponents of capitalism 
using technologies that the totalitarian 
regimes of the mid-20th century could 
only have dreamed of. 

As communists, we oppose these pro¬ 
posals. We are as a matter of principle 
against all restrictions on the rights of 
immigrants, whether political refugees or 
economic migrants. We are for the aboli¬ 
tion of all immigration controls, and for 
the defeat of all measures aimed at prop¬ 
ping up such laws. Immigration controls 
are fundamentally an attack on the rights 
of workers as a class - they restrict the 
freedom of movement of labour in a world 
where capital increasingly has no limits 
on its mobility and ability to span the 
globe. 

It is no accident that the question of 
immigration, and the rights of non-citi¬ 
zens, is being used as the thin end of the 
wedge for a measure that is in fact an 
attack against the rights and civil liber¬ 
ties of all workers. It is a tried and tested 
method of the capitalists to exploit divi¬ 
sions in the working class, exploiting 
prejudice amongst those workers who 
mistakenly identify with their ‘own’ na¬ 
tion and its bosses by attacking some 
vulnerable marginal layer - in order to 
soften up the class as a whole. 

The Labour (and previously Tory) 
aspiration to introduce identity cards is 
yet another manifestation of the ten¬ 
dency of capitalism to require greater and 
greater regimentation of the workforce, 
greater levels of surveillance of social and 
political currents that pose a potential 
threat to the profit system, and the 
greater use of new technologies for such 
snooping. The rightwing taunt against 
opponents of such measures - ‘If you are 
innocent, you have nothing to fear’ - 
which is gaining some popular reso¬ 
nance in the post-September 11 social 
climate, expresses in the mouths of ‘or¬ 


dinary’ people who echo it a touching 
naivety. It implies that the governments 
of our ‘democratic’ society are always 
blameless, are always ‘fair’, never have a 
political motive for attacking the rights 
of those below, etc. 

Complete nonsense, of course. Any¬ 
one who casts their mind back as far as 
the miners’ strike of 1984-85 will remem¬ 
ber how the government used the tech¬ 
nology available to the state against the 
working class, with the political aim of 
decisively weakening the power of the 
organised labour and allowing precisely 
the massive privatisations and arrogant 
rule of the fat cats that we live with to¬ 
day. Phone-tapping, computerised 
records of car ownership (used for track¬ 
ing and intercepting miners and their 
supporters around the country) - you 
name it: all were employed to ensure that 
the bosses and their government de¬ 
feated the strikers in that historic class 


battle. Capital is a fundamentally anti¬ 
democratic force, that frequently in his¬ 
tory used the false consciousness 
generated by its own parody of ‘democ¬ 
racy’, limited to a narrowly defined ‘po¬ 
litical’ sphere, to push through 
swingeing attacks on democratic rights. 

Defence of the democratic rights of the 
whole of the working class, and the de¬ 
fence of those sections of the class who 
are to be the immediate target of these 
measures - asylum-seekers and immi¬ 
grants - must be seen as one integral 
struggle. The various bourgeois factions 
have repeatedly shown an inability to 
agree among themselves exactly how and 
to what extent such attacks on democratic 
rights should be conducted. Indeed, 
there is always the possibility of new¬ 
fangled technical methods of keeping 
tabs on the mass of the population be¬ 
ing subverted and rendered ineffective 
by hi-tech crooks, saboteurs and the like. 


Some worry that it could be potentially 
sabotaged by a popular movement of 
non-cooperation and non-registration, 
along the lines of the poll tax. 

In any case, it is likely that it will take 
several years for such a scheme to be im¬ 
plemented - the biometric technology en¬ 
visaged, for instance, is still at a fairly 
undeveloped stage technologically. This 
kind of thing, more than any disagreement 
in principle with such reactionary meas¬ 
ures aimed at circumscribing the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the masses, is what may 
persuade sections of the ruling class to 
think twice about the wisdom of such a 
scheme - this government has more than 
once overreached itself and been sent 
back to the drawing board by opposition 
from within the establishment. 

This, however, does not change the 
fact that there is a ruling class drive to¬ 
wards circumscribing democratic rights 
and safeguards in Britain today. Such 
measures as the Regulation of Investi¬ 
gatory Powers act; the attenuation of 
the right to silence in criminal law; the 
new terrorism law involving indefinite 
detention of suspect non-citizens with¬ 
out trial; and even the taking of new 
powers of imprisonment of so-called 
‘psychopaths’ (people who may have 
never committed even the smallest of 
criminal offences, but who are deemed 
in some way likely to commit some hor¬ 
ror in the future on the say-so of gov¬ 
ernment-appointed specialists): all these 
things are examples of a whittling away 
of important legal protection for the 
rights of ordinary people that have taken 
place in the past decade or so. Most of 
them, indeed, under the current Blairite 
government. 

Sooner or later, a ruling class consen¬ 
sus does tend to emerge about how pre¬ 
cisely such attacks are to be carried out 
- it would be extremely foolish for the la¬ 
bour movement to leave it to a bunch of 
unruly life-peers in the inherently anti¬ 
democratic House of Lords to sink these 
proposals. On the contrary, the Socialist 
Alliance and those who follow its lead 
need to fight for trade unions and other 
working class organisations to be in the 
forefront of opposition - opposition from 
below to make sure that Blunkett’s plans 
never see the light of day • 

Ian Donovan 
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